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The greatest cause of all time is the crusade 
against Cancer, that dread disease responsible 
for 74,000 deaths in a single year. This 
colossal waste of human life, with its attendant 


misery and pain of thousands of sufferers 








MUST BE STOPPED. Despite the war, despite 
hard times, despite the rising cost of equip- 


ment and supplies—yes ! in spite of all, The 





Royal Cancer Hospital must be helped to 

EE continue its good work. You may think 
| FR circumstances too difficult personally to help 
FR O M us. But of all the appeals made to public 


generosity, this is surely the most worthy. So 


PA / N if you can only send shillings instead of pounds 


—send them all the same. The thought of the 





good to which your gift will be put will more 


than repay you. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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You may have to cut out 
the °65 brandy in these times of stress, 
But you can still revel in the 
matchless aroma of fine Turkish 
cigarettes, and pay no more 

than the price of ordinary Virginias, 


if you ask for 


De Reszke TURKS 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
Turkish tobacco, of which the British 
Government have made large pur- 
chases from our ally Turkey, is the 
finest cigarette tobacco the world 
produces, The ‘chain smoker’ can 
confidently take to Turkish, which 


have less than half the nicotine 


1/5 FOR 20 


content of Virginia cigarettes. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N less than three hours on Wednesday the Government took 

complete command of the lives and liberties and property 
of every man and woman in this kingdom. Liberty of the 
subject has disappeared, so far as the Government may decide 
at any moment to curtail it. No dictator of a totalitarian State 
exercises, or could exercise, greater powers. The authoritarians 
have driven us into an authoritarianism which, if anything, ex- 
ceeds their own. Yet in fact, by what is only superficially a 
paradox, Wednesday’s proceedings manifested democracy at its 
highest. What the Government asked for was accorded them, 
deliberately but unhesitatingly, by normal legislative process. 
The Emergency Powers Defence Bill was put before the Houses 
of Commons and Lords. Anyone who chose could have spoken 
on it. Anyone who chose could have opposed it. But recogni- 
tion of the wisdom of the Government’s action was universal, 
and in granting the powers asked for without a division the two 
Houses were reflecting with unquestionable accuracy the spirit 
of the country. If this war is to be won every citizen must be 
ready to give all he has and all he is. Not all of that may be 
asked, but it must be available if it is. It has indeed now 
already been given to the Government, on deposit, to be drawn 
on when, and as far as, may be needed. The surrender is 
immense, but ungrudging. But in the exercise of the powers 
great vigilance will be necessary if injustices are not to be done 
and discontents aroused. The immediate use of the new Act to 
apply a twelve-hour day and a seven-day week in ordnance and 
other factories seems questionable. Such intensive effort may 


be possible for a week or two without impairing accuracy and 
efficiency, but the longest hours do not produce the greatest 
output. Industrial psychologists should be fully heard on this. 


Towards Stabilisation 

The military situation as we go to Press shows some signs 
of stabilisation. Arras, which a small body of German 
mechanised troops occupied on Tuesday afternoon, was retaken 
the same evening, and there appears to be some doubt whether 
Abbeville was ever effectively occupied at all. Amiens, how- 
ever, is still in German hands, but it too seems to be lightly held 





and may soon be regained. A counter-offensive against the 
German salient is inevitable, and on its success or failure the 
future of the campaign may largely depend. It will decide, in 
particular, whether the Allied forces can both keep contact 
with each other and retain command of the Channel ports. 
If a choice between those alternatives became imperative it would 
be for General Weygand and General Gort to take a decision, 
momentous in its consequences, on which no layman could 
presume to pronounce in advance. The situation is still undis- 
guisedly critical, and the repeated assurances that the German 
advance positions are only held by small rapidly moving 
detachments brings little comfort. The main effect of that is 
to emphasise the failure of the Allied commanders (this appears 
to apply particularly to the French area) to adapt themselves, 
or find any effective answer to, a form of warfare on which they 
have had abundant opportunity for reflecting since the Polish 
campaign of last September. But if the Germans can be held 
where they are, supreme disaster will have been averted. 


M. Reynaud’s Frankness 


The course of events has run swiftly. Within two days after 
the military and Cabinet changes M. Reynaud with courageous 
frankness told the French Senate the whole story of the tragic 
events which made them necessary. As he spoke the spear- 
head of the German mechanised columns had already passed 
the vital line between Amiens and Arras and appeared to be 
pressing on to the coast. M. Reynaud did not shrink from 
exposing the grim series of errors which enabled the German 
army to break through in force at a point of the Allied line which 
should have been the strongest. It was the pivotal point 
between Sedan and the Meuse. His disclosures reveal a series 
of circumstances favourable to the enemy which appear to 
transcend the possibilities of coincidence. The French line was 
weakly held with inferior divisions, and half of those which 
should have been there, though they had the shortest distance 
to move, arrived too late. This also was the point which the 


Germans, through intuition or information, chose for their 
Finally, 


strongest, and indeed main, attack. as a result of “in- 
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credible mistakes, which will be punished,” the bridges over 
the Meuse were not destroyed, and the invading mechanised 
forces crossed over to attack scattered and ill-cadred divisions. 
Such were the causes of the débacle which led to the German 
army’s successful rush across northern France in the direction 
of the sea-ports and the British bases, and the consequent 
withdrawal of the British and Belgian armies from their 
advanced positions in Belgium. 


Drastic Steps in France 


The first clear sign that all was not well in France came 
when M. Paul Reynaud announced drastic changes in his 
Cabinet. To those who could read between the lines there 
had already been an indication of anxiety in Mr. Churchill’s 
sudden visit to Paris at a moment when he had not fully com- 
pleted the formation of his Ministry. M. Reynaud by putting 
himself in the “ most exposed post,” the Ministry of National 
Defence, has concentrated in his own hands powers similar to 
those assumed by Mr. Churchill ; and he has sought to fortify 
his position and win the confidence of nation and Army by 
bringing in the aged but wise Marshal Pétain, the victor of 
Verdun, the restorer of the French Army in 1917, as Minister 
of State and Vice-President of the Council. M. Daladier goes 
from the Ministry of Defence to that of Foreign Affairs, and 
the office which now assumes immense importance, that of the 
Ministry of the Interior, goes to M. Mandel, who stood by 
Clemenceau’s side in the last war, and is credited with similar 
qualities of courage, severity and stern patriotism. But more 
remarkable than these Cabinet changes, and more indicative of 
the fact that a grave crisis of a military character had arisen 
was the displacement of General Gamelin and the appointment 
of General Weygand to be chief of the French General Staff 
and Commander-in-Chief in the field. General Weygand, now 
aged 73, was Foch’s Chief of Staff, and the man who helped 
Poland in 1920 to defeat the Red Army. 


Enigmatic Italy 

Whilst Count Ciano has been content to speak of Italy’s 
“ natural, just, indispensable ” aspirations and the necessity of 
defending her prestige, the inspired Press continues to thunder 
against the Allied naval blockade in the Mediterranean, and to 
assert Italy’s intention to obtain territorial aggrandisement, with 
hints about Tunisia, Corsica, Nice, Suez and Jibuti. Signor 
Ansaldo declares that she will move “before the hour of 
decision has fallen”; but there are not lacking signs that she 
wants to be quite sure first when the hour is approaching and 
what the decision will be. Italy’s attitude is designed at the 
present moment to enable her to do all that can be done for 
Germany without committing herself to war, but doors are not 
slammed against the Allies. The protests against the Allied 
blockade arise from a real sense of hardship, and the scarcely 
veiled threats of war which the Press delights to utter do not 
prevent Italy from seeking some accommodation with this 
country to relieve her trade. In spite of the tension, therefore, 
Sir Wilfrid Greene, the Master of the Rolls, has set out for 
Rome in his capacity of chairman of the British delegation to 
the Anglo-Italian Joint Standing Committee which was set up 
early in the war to discuss economic questions. The British 
Government is anxious to remove causes of friction so far as is 
consistent with the necessities of contraband control. 


A Neutral Ally 

Stirring herself to realities, as this country began to do after 
Munich, the United States is today manifesting an intense 
awareness to the possible, indeed probable, implications of the 
European war. The general position is well summed up by our 
American correspondent on another page, but in the fortnight 
since he wrote the situation has developed considerably further. 
The whole country, apart from the more radical wing of the 
isolationists, is now eager to furnish the Allies with every form 
of practical support short of the despatch of an expeditionary 
force. The output of aeroplanes is being reorganised on a 
national scale with a view to vastly increased production—up 
to 50,000 machines a year—and it has even been proposed that 
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aeroplanes actually in military or naval service in the Unite 

































States should be released immediately for the Allies 4, 2% ™ 
Senator Pepper’s resolution to that effect has proved too wo. sul 
for Congress to swallow. Rapid delivery is a prime necessiny Be" uF 
Some of the bombers are already being flown across 4 ofthe G 
Atlantic, and it is worth considering whether other Machines ie 
could not make the journey by alighting on an aircraft-canj |. 
in mid-ocean for refuelling. Meanwhile President Roosevelt has Product 
been exerting his utmost efforts to dissuade Signor Mussolig; weston 
from bringing Italy into the war. He may be unsuccessful jp apcraft 
that, but it seems probable that he has at any rate deferred that fers 
development, and every day’s postponement of new mij but by 
complications is so much gain to the Allies as they struggle » Labour 
hold on till reinforcements in resources reach them. e 

regu 

Relations With Russia oie 

From the periodical and fragmentary statements jssyej  § 
regarding the progress of the Anglo-Russian trade negotiations Mr. 
it seems safe to infer that in fact they are making no progres ™ /'S 
at all. It seems equally safe to infer that on the British side th jj @ "™ 
negotiations are being toyed with, rather than pushed on with jy /aa™ 
the activity and enterprise which the importance of improving ure con 

relations with any powerful neutral might seem to dicta 92 . 
There can be no question of a political agreement with Russ, = 
at the present time, and no one is suggesting it. But Russi been d 
has lost all her calcuiated enthusiasm for the German caus. sandin 
and her recent trade agreement with Yugoslavia shows hoy §* 
rapidly a mere commercial accord can improve the gener could | 
relations between two countries. In the Balkans and elsewher diplom 
her interests and ours at present coincide. It is, of cours, ledge ( 

important to see to it that increased exports from this county insight 

to Russia do not result, directly or indirectly, in increased disting 
exports from Russia to Germany, but it is possible to b an 
s 





pedantic to excess on such a point to the detriment of the larger 























interests involved—as Mr. Dalton, the new Minister f 9° *™ 
Economic Warfare, would certainly agree. The negotiations ganda 
need to be taken up with new vigour and in a new spirit. It a 
has been suggested in more than one quarter that Sir Stafford biare 
Cripps (who has visited M. Molotoff in a private capacity bare | 
recently) should be sent to Moscow to conduct them. It would will m 
be a thoroughly sound step. _ 
The Education of Nazis The 
In his pastoral letter for Trinity Sunday Cardinal Hinsley In 
assured his readers that the Pope rests his hope for the renewal Bf been 
of society on the Christian education of youth; and he went § export 
on to say that it must be long before the harm done to th § In ca 
children of Germany by the Nazi system of education could be B {5,0 
undone. He represented the Christian education of youth as & to g¢ 
the antithesis to the Nazi system, which sets itself to keep hold JB many 
of Germans from the cradle to the grave. But the antithesis & be si 
may be represented in broader terms. Education in Germany § great 
is simply one function of the totalitarian State; it seeks to mould § pres 
the mind of the young Germans to think in terms of Naa — Peri 
authoritarianism. The real antithesis of that is the freedom of — man 
toleration. Under the British system children are not taught to — and 
adopt a certain political faith, nor, on the other hand, does the B whi 
State system impose this or that form of Christianity. Roman bool 
Catholicism and every other religion which does not admit § Gre 
spiritual submission to secular authority are bound to be § © ‘ 
opposed to the Nazi method ; but the real opposite of that § lish 
method is one which admits of diversity of faith and opinion— J Cor 
namely, democracy. loca 
the 
Arms and Equipment me 
For the moment all eyes are concentrated on the gigantic & , 7 
struggle of the armed forces to stem the tide of invasion by an En 
enemy who in arms and equipment is far superior to the 
Allies on land and outnumbers them in the air. But side by —_ 
side with that effort must go another not less strenuous. to 1 
ensure that in future battles our forces will not be thus cruclly or 
cat 





handicapped. - Happily there is now a trio of energetic men 
in the Ministry who are bent on making up for the neglect of 
the past—Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Ernest Bevin and L« rd 












brook. Mr. Morrison at the Ministry of Supply is not 
n to tolerate the continuance of procrastination, red-tape 
pd, still worse, profiteering interests which have foisted them- 

upon some sections of the department. From his end 
if the Government we may look for a sterner approach to the 
problem, consistent with the conditiors of a country fighting 
jg its life. Lord Beaverbrook at the Ministry of Aircraft 
production brings the outlook of a man versatile, realistic, and 
xcustomed to rapid execution. Already he has secured for 
jiraft production the services of large numbers of skilled 
firers who were giving their time to non-essential work. Last, 
tut by no means least, Mr. Ernest Bevin at the Ministry of 
Labour speaks as a trade unionist to trade unionists, and his 
influence will go far to make them realise that peace-time 
regulations must go, and that nothing matters now in com- 
parison with bigger and bigger output. 

























Sued Bivr, Harold Nicolson 

DUation = . 

Progress It is necessary at this time to take the broadest views, and 

Side the fj oo that basis to say of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s appointment as 
-. lM Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Information that we 

on with r ’ 

Proving ye content that The Spectator’s loss should be the country’s 

dictate iy gal. The magnitude of the loss it would be affectation to 

Russy minimise. Mr. Nicolson’s weekly article in our columns has 

Russig fy been described by a competent American authority as the out- 


Cau, fg sanding feature in contemporary English journalism ; we may 
hoy y & satisfied to leave it at that. Certainly Mr. Duff Cooper 
could have been given no better coadjutor. Mr. Nicolson’s 
















4 

oe diplomatic experience, which has given him a special know- 
curse, edge of Germany and Turkey in particular, his psychological 
Juntry insight, his general sureness of judgement and his capacity to 
reased [y distinguish between immediaie and ultimate effects make it 
to be certain that his 2ssociation with the Minister of Information will 
larger fy substantially raise the quality and increase the effect of what 
of 2 war-time we need not hesitate to call plainly British propa- 
tions ganda. As for The Spectator, it will have to face other im- 
t. It fp poverishments than the disappearance of “* People and Things ” 
ford g Oefore the war is over, and with the support which its readers 
acity @ uve never failed to extend to it with generous sympathy it 
‘ould Will survive them, and in due time regain its normal shape and 






standard. 






The Export of British Books 


In the drive for the extension of British exports it has not 






sley 
‘wal BF been overlooked that books hold an important place among 
ent & exports, though many potential markets have been neglected. 





the B In cash value alone their value in normal times is more than 
| be IB {5,000,000 a year, in spite of the fact that the financial obstacles 
| a8 to getting them ordered and shown by foreign booksellers in 
old — many countries have been almost insuperable. It need hardly 
esis [ be said that their value as missionaries of British culture is of 
greater importance still, and especially in times such as the 










ny 
iid & present. Now, through the good offices of the Books and 
azi & Periodicals Committee of the British Council (under the chair- 
of § manship of Mr. Stanley Unwin), supported by the Treasury 
to fF and the Export Credits Department, a scheme has been devised 
he & which will help to overcome the difficulties. Recommended 
i —& booksellers in foreign countries (for example, in Turkey, 
it § Greece, Yugoslavia and in South America) will be able 
% — to order books of a cultural character from British pub- 





lishers, with no risk beyond that of the cost of postage. 
Copies that they are unable to sell will be handed over to 
local agents of the British Council, which will buy them from 
the publishers at a reduced price. In the Near East and in 
many other parts of the world there is a growing desire to study 
the English language and read English literature. This 
ingenious scheme provides the means for showing and selling 
English books at a fair price, and finding new readers abroad. 








—-— cl rr|UhU he 











Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ** The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The scene when 
the House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday would have 
been, at any normal time, of absorbing interest. There. sitting 
side by side in somewhat self-conscious amity, were Ministers 
who a week or two ago were discharging broadsides at one 
another from opposite sides of the House. And with them, too, 
were the most stimulating figures from the back benches, such 
as Harold Macmillan, Robert Boothby, Richard Law and Dingle 
Foot, trying not to look too statesmanlike. Yet one had a feeling 
that the element of drama had passed for the time being from 
the parliamentary scene. That, of course, was partly and 
inevitably due to overshadowing events elsewhere. But partly 
also, it may well be, because Parliament before the recess had 
performed its immediate task by providing the new administra- 
tion. The trial matches are over, and the team has been chosen 
for what is probably the final Test. Now our work is necessarily 
delegated to that team and above all to its captain, who 
“through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 


* * * 7 


Oddly enough on this occasion it appeared to Sir Herbert 
Williams a matter of supreme importance not to allow to 
Mr. Lees Smith unchallenged the right to put questions to the 
Prime Minister relating to the business of the House. Logically 
there was something to be said for his objection, since the late 
Opposition, now so fully represented in the Government, would 
seem to have no automatic right to assume for its proxime 
accessit the privileges of an Opposition leader. But to the 
majority of members the whole question seemed incredibly 
academic. and even paltry in the shadow of the grim events 
coming through relentlessly on the tape. Some interest, how- 
ever, attached to the Speaker’s ruling that ex-Ministers of all 
parties should be entitled to sit on the Front Opposition Bench. 
If full advantage is taken of that privilege, this bench will 
become a museum shelf of considerable antiquarian interest, 
with Georgian, Edwardian, and even Victorian exhibits. But 
more probably, as such different authorities as Mr. Speaker and 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan seemed to anticipate, an Opposition may 
disclose itself in the course of the proceedings of the House, 
and it may have a useful function to perform. 

* * * + 

Such an Opposition, if it appears, might well collect itself 
from the more intractable supporters of the old administration. 
Some of them are showing signs of restiveness already. They 
cheer Mr. Chamberlain pointedly on all occasions ; they hanker 
after Sir Samuel Hoare ; possibly they sit down and weep when 
they remember thee, O Simon. And certainly the passing to 
another place and title of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deserves a tribute of some kind. He had many detractors, but 
he was a great parliamentarian and probably the greatest artist 
of his generation in summing-up and answering a long and 


intricate debate 


* . * * 


On Tuesday the House was undoubtedly somewhat shaken 
by the news from France, and there was not a very good 
attendance for Mr. Malcolm MacDonald upon the introduction 
of the Colonial Development and Welfare Bill. On Wednesday, 
calmnesss had been restored and members were eager to give 
to Mr. Attlee and Sir John Anderson the extraordinary powers 
demanded by the Government to deal with the situation. There 
is an inevitable danger in such powers, especially when the 
House is in the mood to grant anything that may be asked. But 
the defenders of liberty are reconciled to the temporary sacrifice 
of some part of their charge in order to save the whole. They 
have also a well-grounded confidence in the Home Secretary, 

* * * * 

It has been a week of tremendous shock and strain for us as 
for the whole nation, But we are finding our level again and 
shall not be easily thrown off our balance. And it has been 
pleasant to recognise in Mr. Duff Cooper, as Minister of 
Information, a voice speaking for us all in the tempered accents 
of a soldier and a statesman. 











“ HEREFORE take unto you the whole armour of 

God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and, having done all, to stand.” Every man must 
decide for himself how he interprets the first words of that 
exhortation, and the day of prayer appointed by the King 
for next Sunday may afford a fitting opportunity. Few 
men and women, however they may express their thoughts, 
or leave them unexpressed, can be unconscious of the need 
of some spiritual support if they are to withstand in the 
evil day that has come with full force upon them, and, 
having done all, to stand. For that is what Britons and 
Frenchmen are called on to do before all things at this 
crisis of their lives. Later, perhaps sooner than we dared 
to hope, it may be a question of flinging back the enemy to 
the place from whence he came. Today it is a question 
simply of bringing his onslaught to a standstill. In some 
sections of the front that has been done already. In others 
the impetus of the first attack has been slowed down. But 
in the quarter most dangerous to the maintenance of liaison 
between the French and British armies the advance con- 
tinues, and with every mile that the German tanks crash on, 
with aeroplanes blasting a way before them, Allied anxiety 
must increase. A successful counter-offensive might change 
the situation radically, but until it comes, and has achieved 
its desired end, the outlook remains critical in the last 
degree. 


Fortunately there is little disposition to disguise that. 
Some tendency, it is true, there has been to derive fallacious 
comfort from the fact that what the Germans have broken 
through is not the Maginot Line proper, but its more or less 
improvised extension along the Belgian frontier. That, no 
doubt, is so, but the governing fact is that by their thrust 
south from Meziéres the Germans are threatening to turn 
the Maginot Line completely, and leave it as useless as if its 
forts were ground to powder. The threat is still unexecuted, 
and General Weygand can be counted on with some con- 
fidence to frustrate its execution, but to minimise the 
gravity of the break-through from Belgium would be folly 
that could only precipitate disaster. No one has empha- 
sised that more strongly than the Prime Minister in his 
candid and courageous broadcast of last Sunday. He 
made no concealment of the danger of the German thrust 
towards the Channel ports, or of the ordeal the people of 
this country may have to undergo if the fronts in France 
stabilise, and Hitler decides the time has come to gratify 
his chief hate of all, against Great Britain. His aeroplanes 
then will inevitably be released for raids on Britain. They 
will do great damage. There will inevitably be serious loss 
of life. But they will not defeat us. Endurance under 
bombing will be a stern test, but we have had ample time 
to make defensive preparations, and the success of our 
fighters in repelling attacking aircraft so far has made it 
certain that, while in a mass-attack some bombers must 
always get through, they will pay heavily for their en- 
deavours, and may fail more than they succeed. 

There is no firm basis for predictions about the next few 
weeks. The area the conflict may cover is quite uncertain. 
Italy may or may not intervene. The probability now is that 
she will, and it is as well to assume the worst, and consider 
what consequences that would have. Italy’s strength is 
very different from Germany’s, but if she attacked France 
now it would mean a serious diversion of Allied effort at a 
critical moment. On the other hand, Britain and France 
would at once gain the active support of Turkey, which 
in itself would be a sufficient addition to the strength they 
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a hop 
command in the Mediterranean to leave little doubt imme 
the ultimate results of a conflict there. But here again 


known factors, such as the attitude of Russia and allt with 





Balkan States, may upset calculations and change opinier and | 

about the outlook. Nearer home, moreover, there ate have 

problems which it is dangerous to ignore. Ireland occup; ae 

a strategic position such that in every past war it has been ig f 

deemed essential, as much for Ireland’s own sake ag fy or 
0 


ours, that the island should be included in our own defen. 
sive system. That is not so today. Southern Trelang 
desires it otherwise, and we have scrupulously respected he 
neutrality, even though it involves the maintenance of ; 
German Legation, with all its apparatus of propaganda ay; 
espionage, within sixty miles of our shores in what is tech. di 
nically regarded as a British Dominion. The existence jy 
Eire of a formidable organisation, the I.R.A., hostile ali 
to Mr. de Valera’s Government and to this county, 
creates a situation about which it may be prudent to sy ff 4s w 
little but reflect the more. 





far | 

On the other side of the balance-sheet must be enterej Fifth 
the stimulus which Germany’s latest crimes, and the danger for t 
in which the Allied forces stand, have given to the dete. § the 
mination of the United States to support us by every means | “°F 
short of armed action, and of the Dominions to give ig. J the 
creased support in every form, including armed action | folk 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, have all redoubled thei f°" 
efforts, and a sharp acceleration of the aeroplane outpy | { 
of the United States has been assured by the conferences | 2! 
the administration has had this week with the leading} 
manufacturers. That is the supreme and urgent need, bu | 34 
we must rely on our own exertions first. This is no tim} “ 


for recriminations or arraignments, but as we salute with} ¥" 
almost incredulous admiration the exploits of our youn E 


airmen it is hard to think without bitterness and anger of fit 2 


some Ministers in the past, whose failure to recognise wha f don 
scale of production would be necessary is compelling ow f Th 
pilots, in order to keep the ratio of the opposing forces § bro 
steady, to shoot down two or three of the enemy’s machine f trai 
for every one we lose. They are doing it, and their achieve f pro 
ments show no signs of slackening, but the strain is all buf Lo 
intolerable, and we are asking of them what no one has: f mu 
right to ask. Everything depends today on production, ani co- 
whether the leeway can be made up in time. The newf not 
Ministers are grasping the essential task with expedition — Th 
and resolve. Lord Beaverbrook, as Minister for Aircraft arn 
Production, has already made his forceful personality felt § lan 
Mr. Bevin is inspiring Labour to work, in his own expres B the 


sive words, like hell. Mr. Morrison is organising the f by 
business of supply at a new tempo, and America is ready 


now to send aeroplanes without limit as soon as they caf hg 
be constructed. But the construction is the trouble. Aero f th, 
planes cannot simply be voted nem. con. Their frames, py 


their engines, their bomb-racks, their machine-guns am ey 
the rest have to be separately produced and then assembled F ge 
And we are still producing far too few and far too slowly. Fan 

For that the civilians of this country, as well as the ai —  m: 
men, will have to pay. Immense supplies are in prepate§ ev 
tion, in Britain, Canada and the United States. If we by 
can hold on till they come their arrival will spell victory. — to 
But the interval will expose us to a searching test. Engla— w 
and Scotland will be attacked as they have never beef to 
attacked before. Invasion will almost certainly ®f at 
attempted. Plans for it have no doubt been worked out 0B fa 
every detail. We need not fear it will succeed. A sobeR st 
review of all the factors justifies the belief that it would & 
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hopeless enterprise. But if there could be no full success 
immense material damage, and serious loss of civilian life, 
would be inflicted. That must be faced, as it is being, 
with steadfast hearts. We have been expecting air-attack 
and preparing our defences against it for months. We 
have seen what it means in Poland and Norway and 
Holland, and while we have no claim to escape the suffer- 
ing that those nations bore we know in fact that we are far 
better protected than they were and shall have no such 
ordeal to face. And in spite of everything we can still see 





dE whole country from Land’s End to John o’ Groats 

has become parachute-conscious. Its imagination has 
been grimly stirred by the stories of German soldiers, 
disguised in Allied uniforms, or civilian clothes, or even 
as women or priests, dropped by day or by night at points 
far behind the organised front, and escorted swiftly by 
Fifth Columnists to seize key buildings or prepare the way 
for the landing of troops by aeroplane. We now know that 
the Dutch, though aware that Germans were likely to be 
dropped from aeroplanes, were completely surprised by 
the numbers who arrived and by the large forces which 
followed in troop-carriers ; and that the disorganisation 
caused in the rear, and the necessity of diverting troops 
from their allotted tasks, had a serious effect on operations 
at the front. The possibility, indeed the probability, is now 
realised that similar attempts will be made in this country, 
and perhaps soon. If we are sufficiently prepared for 
them the enemy’s purpose will be frustrated. We have been 
warned, and in consequence we should be armed. 
But it is necessary that everyone should appreciate what 
it all means—what has to be done, and what has not to be 
done, the latter being almost as important as the former. 
The defences against this insidious kind of attack may be 
broadly divided into two kinds—those provided by the 
trained forces of the Crown, and those which are to be im- 
provised through the part-time voluntary service of the 
Local Defence Force. These two kinds of defence 
must not be confused, though they will be required to 
co-operate. It is obvious that the Defence Volunteers will 
not be enough, though their help may prove invaluable. 
There were occasions in Holland when parachutists heavily 
armed descended in scores and prepared the way for the 
landing of men from aeroplanes in hundreds and even 
thousands. Such raids could only be dealt with effectively 
by trained military forces. 
Against such attacks Mr. Eden has said that preparations 
have been made. “ Our plans are laid,” he said. Naturally 
they will not be divulged for the advantage of the enemy, 
but some of the elements of the defence are known to 
everyone. Raiders will have to run the gauntlet of our 
defending Air Force, whose prowess has been proved again 
and again in attacking, destroying or chasing away enemy 
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machines up and down our long eastern coast ; where- 
ever the raiders attempt to penetrate they will be detected 
by observers, picked out by searchlights, and subjected 
to intensive fire from anti-aircraft guns. But if the attacks 
were made in sufficient numbers many must be expected 
to get through, and we may be sure that they would 
attempt to reach vital points such as aerodromes, munition 
factories, radio stations, telephone exchanges, power 
Stations, waterworks and railway junctions. We must 
assume, for example, that every aerodrome has been power- 
fully armed by the Government, so that it can be defended 
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past the ordeal to victory. If in the evil day we can endure, 
the resources accruing to us as our factories and America’s 
move to peak production will sweep back the engulfing 
tide. Hitler’s hope is to batter us into submission before 
help comes. M. Reynaud thinks that if the Allies can 
last a month they will be three-quarters of the way to 
victory. It may beso. If not they must last longer. Never 
was the fighting man’s proviso “ pourvu que les civils 
tiennent ”—if only the civilians can hold out—more rele- 
vant. They can hold out, and will. 


TO DEFEAT PARACHUTISTS 


from attack on the ground as well as from the air, and that 
similar precautions have been taken at all other key points. 
It is the duty of the Army, not of the Volunteers, to provide 
that highly mobile armed units are available in different 
parts of the country to deal with an emergency. For this 
purpose, though too many troops should not be diverted 
from the major job of fighting the enemy at the front, 
large numbers must be specially provided to ensure that 
danger from raiders cannot assume large proportions. If it 
is allowed to do so, then the defence of the rear at once 
becomes a major job, and the front itself is threatened. 
Mobile and well-equipped units for defence in back areas 
are scarcely less necessary than anti-aircraft batteries. 

All this is a matter for the Government and the fully 
trained forces. But of these fewer will be needed if Local 
Defence Volunteers are well organised ; and the part that 
they can play—with the whole civilian population behind 
them—may be a great one. The first word that must be 
spoken, however, is a word of caution. Under the circum- 
stances of today it is easy to let the imagination run riot. 
But it is not sensible to begin suspecting the presence 
of a German in every field and country lane. We do not 
want spy hunts or suspicion of spies at every turn. It must 
not be made more dangerous for our own airmen to make 
forced landings. We must not threaten farm labourers 
because we have heard an aeroplane overhead, nor fire 
service rifles wildly in the air regardless of the fact that the 
bullets may fall a mile or more away on some innocent 
head. The Local Defence Volunteers no less than the 
Regular Army must work under discipline and in accord- 
ance witi) considered plans. 


Their task will be to act as eyes and ears of the defensive 
in every area of the country. It will be their duty to learn 
to distinguish between friend and foe ; to keep an enemy 
under observation; to report his presence without delay 
to the police or the military ; and in suitable cases to 
round up, capture and disarm small groups of parachutists 
or anyone attempting to co-operate with them. British 
Legionaries and other ex-servicemen are particularly 
valuable as recruits. Members of rifle clubs will provide 
skilled marksmen, and the organisation of the A.A. should 
prove useful from the knowledge which its agents have of 
the roads and of telephone communications. The technique 
of action required in towns will not be the same as that in 
villages and rural districts. Each centre will require its 
own organisation, devised with a view to local needs, but 
should act in accordance with rules laid down at head- 
quarters. It will have to make its local transport arrange- 
ments, so that the necessary cars, motor-bicycles and push- 
bicycles will be instantly available, and must be prepared 
to detail some of its men to observe, report on, or handle 
the enemy, and others to mount guard at any points which 
the raiders would wish to seize. In quiet times the 
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Volunteers will be trained in observing, signalling, reporting 
and in the use of arms. The essential requirements are 
intelligence, coolness, elasticity, knowledge of the country, 
and understanding of the rules. Bands of men knowing 
their duties and available in every small town and village, 
acquainted with the district and with one another, should 
be able to give a bad time to small numbers of parachutists 
hardy enough to descend in a rural area. 

It need hardly be supposed that the enemy will attempt 
indiscriminate raids except at a time when they intend to 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


GOOD many people have been perplexed and disturbed 

by some figures of American aircraft production given by 
Raymond Gram Swing in a broadcast some three weeks ago. 
According to Mr. Swing only about 6,000 planes were likely to be 
produced in the year ending June 30th, 1941—or 500 a month. 
Actual deliveries for March, he said, were “ 80 to the [American] 
Army, 23 to the Navy, and a fairly small number to foreign 
purchasers.” What does “a fairly small number” mean? A 
message from the News Chronicle’s New York correspondent, 
published on May 15th, stated that we should “soon” be 
receiving from the United States machines at the rate of from 
300 to 400 a month. He added that something like 2,000 
planes “have been delivered or are being deiivered now,” 
and on Tuesday of this week The Times published the official 
figures of the cost of aeroplanes shipped to Britain and France 
respectively during April. The total was roughly 11,700,000 
dollars, or rather less than £3,000,000 at the current rate of 
exchange. At an average cost of £20,000 apiece (a rough but 
reasonable estimate) that means something like 150 machines 
for ourselves and France (most of them were for France) last 
month. The total is modest, but rather better than Mr. Swing’s 
March figures would suggest, and the improvement from now 
on should be progressive. Time being so important, a good 
deal depends on how many of the bombers can be flown across. 


* . 7 * 


The attacks on what it is fashionable in some quarters to 
style “the old men of Munich” seem rather damp squibs in 
the light of M. Reynaud’s action in calling General Weygand 
and Marshal Pétain to be the saviours of France. Who the 
other “ old men of Munich ” are I do not pretend to know, but 
I assume that Mr. Chamberlain is the oldest of the sinister 
brotherhood. He is 71. Weygand is 73, Pétain 84. Now 
that Mr. Chamberlain has resigned, the controversies his policy 
has provoked may properly be left dormant. But this, at least, 
it is fair to observe, that if General Ironside, who was certainly 
speaking with full knowledge, was speaking also with sound 
judgement when he said, in an interview of doubtful wisdom, 
that he trembled to think what would have happened if Hitler’s 
drive had come last September, it follows, a fortiori, that a 
German attack in the previous September, the month of 
Munich, would have been more disastrous still, in view of 
what is known of French and British unpreparedness at that 
date. In saying that I am not forgetting how important a com- 
pensating factor the Czecho-Slovak army, which was then 
mobilised, would have been. Mr. Chamberlain’s friends are 
fully entitled to claim that his policy secured to the Allies a 
breathing-space which may prove, in the event, to have turned 
the scale between victory and defeat. 


* + * + 


If the B.E.F. can manifest the same stubborn obduracy 
which so conspicuously distinguishes the B.B.C., the issue of 
the war should be secure. What I have in mind in particular 
are the news bulletins, especially “the nine o’clock news.” 
These are not days when most of us have abundant leisure. 
What we want is to hear the news, the whole news and nothing 
but the news. If there are to be frills and embroideries, let 
them be for those who like such things. But the B.B.C. will 
have none of that. Right in the middle of the bulletin, when 
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follow them up with much more formidable attack 
the country as a whole. The Germans are not like 
fritter away their resources on random excursions, which 
could not forward their large-scale operations. Peng 
such operations there is no need for civilians to liye ina 
state of tension or constant expectation of bolts from the 
blue. The country must prepare, organise, and leave 
nothing to chance, but for the rest go about its busines 
and its occasional relaxations with confidence—careful, bu 
not fussy, active but not restless. 


So 
ly t 


there is obviously more news to come—it has actually bee 









announced, indeed, in the initial summary—comes a Sudden 
and relentless check. “Here is a recorded despatch from 
Charles Gardner, our observer in France,” followed in all like. 
lihood by a recorded despatch from Edward Ward, oy 
observer in Belgium. Now Mr. Gardner and Mr. Ward ar 
both of them not only observers but admirable observers, ang 
listeners who have time to hear them at all would certainly 
hear them as readily at the end of the programme as in the 
middle of it. But, No, says the B.B.C. We have sent thes 
men out and we are going to see to it that the maximum number 
of listeners listen to them, whether they like it or not. Tha 
is what is meant by holding the front intact against heavy 
pressure. The B.B.C. never budges. 


* * * * 


No one, I think, has noted, what a leading historian pointe 
out to me the other day, that in his slaughter of the aristocrats 
Mr. Churchill, himself a grandson of the seventh Duke of 
Marlborough, has shown himself little less ruthless than a 
Danton or a Robespierre. In his reconstruction of the Ministry 
there have disappeared, temporarily at least, from political 





prominence the ninth Earl De La Warr; the seventh Earl 
Stanhope ; the son of the seventeenth Earl of Derby; th 
Marquess of Zetland, whose barony dates from 1794 ; the fifth 
Earl of Munster ; and the fourth Marquess of Dufferin (who 
has voluntarily abandoned politics for military service). Against 
them is to be set the reappearance of Lord Cranborne, whose 
viscounty goes back to 1604. Lord Halifax’s viscounty has less 
than eighty years of history ; his blood is not bright blue. 


* * * . 


It is tragic that the university library at Louvain should have 
been destroyed for the second time in quarter of a century, 
and by the same unhallowed hands. After the last war th 
noble work of re-stocking the library was organised by Dr. 
Henry Guppy, then as now librarian of the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester. When I visited Louvain not long after 
the war the mere statement that I knew someone who knew Dr. 
Guppy well was enough to ensure that I was received with 
something little short of reverence Now Louvain, razed a 
second time, must a second time be restored. 


* + * + 


When a Daily Mail representative interviewed Air Vice- 
Marshal Croll, the head of the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
chief organiser of the Empire Air Training scheme, he was 
greeted with the question, “ This is for the people back home, 
isn’t it?” There is something strangely comforting in those 
two words “ back home,” repeated as they were—naturally and, 
so to speak, inevitably—later in the interview. At a moment 
like this they are worth several thousand books and speeches 
on Imperial unity. 

* * * * 

In spite of the daily references to the Fifth Column peril a 
good many people are still enquiring about the origin of the 
term. It dates from the Spanish Civil War, when at a certain 
crisis General Franco observed that he had four columns 
marching on Madrid and a fifth column of sympathisers working 
secretly for him in the city. JANUS. 
































HOUGH much is obscure, we have now to face the fact 

that the military situation is grave. The enemy, putting 
ato operation, apparently, the later Schlieffen plan, secured a 
grategic surprise by striking through the Ardennes between 
Namur and Sedan, and a tactical surprise by the use of unex- 

tedlv heavy tanks—tanks of “ rupture,” as they are called. 
His strategical surprise brought it about that the line on this 
sector was lightly held by weak troops and, presumably also, 
that it was found impossible to destroy the Meuse bridges in 
time. The heavy tanks did the rest ; and at once a breach of 
some 37 miles appeared in the line. This blunt statement is 
no more incredible than the fact. The part of the line through 





which the Germans poured into France, though not the Maginot 
line, was its continuation. It was strongly fortified ; and we 
must look beneath the surface for the cause of its immediate 
rupture. 

On the face of it, there is no explanation. Why were the 
bridges left undestroyed? Bridges have played a fatal part in 
this war. In Poland General Hoth’s armoured divisions pushed 
through between two German armies and passed Radom, so 
that, when the Poles fell back, the Vistula bridges were already 
inenemy hands. The undestroyed bridge over the Albert Canal 
opened a way to the rear of the Belgian defensive system ; and 
here, again, we encounter the same phenomenon on the Meuse. 
M. Reynaud says the lapse on this occasion was due to “ in- 


credible mistakes ” ; and that is precisely how it appears. The 


heavy tanks should not have caused undue dismay. It is dis- 
turbing to read that it required the “brilliance” of some 
French officers to recognise that the famous 7§ will actually 
fire point blank ; as if it were a breach of decorum that no slide 
rule, book of logarithms and table of trigonometrical ratios were 
required. M. Reynaud, indeed, says wisely that the “ classical 
conception of the conduct of war has come up against a new 
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conceytion” ; but is it precisely new? The tactics employed 
between Namur and Sedan—the massed attack by tanks in 
close co-operation with low-flying aeroplanes—were used to 
break the resistance of Poland ; so that we have had nine months 
to think about the new conception and its implications. Indeed, 
it is true to sav that the one really grave feature in the situation 
is the apparent failure to discover any effective reply to the 
German tactics. 


It is, of course, tempting to attribute the setback to the 
German numerical and mechanical superiority. It is amazing 
how, by a strange paradox, the intellectual almost invariably 
finds his scapegoat for defeat in some mechanical factor. The 
Germans have, of course, a great superiority in men, tanks and 
aeroplanes. But what has happened in France is more reason- 
ably to be attributed to the fatal preoccupation with the defen- 
sive. All obsessions are bad; but if the obsession with the 
offensive is dangerous, obsession with the defensive is disastrous. 
It tends to foster the illusion that defences are effective per se; 
and once that idea takes root a formidable train of incon- 
veniences follows—carelessness about ordinary precautions 
(like bridge-destruction), unwillingness to think of alternatives 
and, worst of all, failure to think out the real place of the offen- 
sive in all warfare. Mr. ChurchiJ! put this matter very forcibly 
in his speech on Sunday night: “ The armies must cast away 
the idea of resisting attack behind concrete lines or natural 
obstacles and must realise that mastery can cnly be regained by 
furious, unrelenting assault.” 


How often during the last few days have we been compelled 
to read that the allied armies in Belgium have fallen back “ in 
conformity” with the German advance in France ; and how 
much one has wished for a sound dose of non-conformity. 
The Germans have gained possession of Amiens and Arras. We 
do not know how long they will remain there, or whether they 
are to be allowed to stay there. We know very little about the 
“front,” if front it may be called. But we do know that the 
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By STRATEGICUS 


spearhead of the thrust cannot be very strong. We know that 
the Germans’ attack has been pressed forward at such a pace 
that the difficulties of their communications must be greater than 
any threat to ours. They have followed the sound copy-book 
rule that when one has marched forward into risks, the one 
safety is to continue to advance. But there can be little doubt 
that the seeds of a sound counter-attack have been sown with a 
lavish hand. It is, of course, true that General Weygand has 
only been in control since Monday ; and well might he repeat 
Foch’s words on assuming direction of the Allied forces in 
March, 1918, “ You are offering me a lost battle.” But it is 
equally true that, by all precedent, the British Army should 
now be cut off from its main base and restricted to the use of 
the Channel ports which are the enemy’s objective. 


The British Army has been trained for the offensive. The 
tank, as we should no longer need to say, is an offensive weapon. 
The Army can play its part effectively only when it is used 
offensively, and not when it is used only for light rearguard 
operations or in retreat. The Air Force has fought magni- 
ficently and has been worth many times its numerical strength. 
But the Germans have now been allowed to get very near to 
their objective without the delivery of that blow which might 
have salvaged the position. The danger is that we may yet not 
have encountered the whole of the German plan. Though 
there are various signs of improvisation in it, there are certain 
main lines of inspiration. In a book mentioned some time ago 
in one of these articles, Achtung Panzer, it was stated that the 
Germans would attempt a double envelopment, and combine 
the blow at the northern flank with an attack through Switzer- 
land. If that should happen before a successful counter-attack 
has been delivered, the situation would be perilous indeed. 


As M. Reynaud has said, “ incredible mistakes” have been 
made, and it is not encouraging to hear the admission, though 
it was courageous to make it. It may be said that Britain is 
ready to suffer on its own soil if necessary; but that is scarcely 
the point. The most favourable battlefield is France, where 
the Allies stand together, though their position is threatened 
with disruption. It is impossible to think that such impressive 
armies can be put out of action in so short a time, and, as it 
were, by logic and not by any real defeat in the field. It is 
impossible to think that the Allies cannot devise some effective 
answer to the tank and aeroplane attack. The tank was in- 
vented in this country. The first use of tanks in co-operation 
with aeroplanes was made by our armies. The Germans, as 
usual, have merely raised to the nth power a tactical method 
devised and operated by us. The tactics of infiltration came 
from a French junior officer. 

We have all the real seeds of power and success in our hands. 
What now remains to be done is to use them. The position 
looks all the graver because so much of it is vague, and where 
it is clear we tend to judge it by familiar standards. If all the 
Germans claim is true we are, at this moment, not only cut 
off from our main base, but also part of a great army that has 
been cut into two pieces. This is, of course, not wholly true. 
It is certain that the Germans are only in light force round Arras 
and Amiens ; but every hour they are becoming stronger. The 
time of their weakness is passing and the time of ours is 
approaching. If they threaten our communications, they have 
been offering theirs to our attack for days. Up to the present 
their position has been more facade than force ; but they are 
obviously strengthening their left flank for the advance up the 
French coast to cut us off. Only a slight inspection, however, 
is required to suggest places where counter-attack could be 
delivered, if it is done at once. 

If the public is to be asked to face disturbing reports with its 
imperturbable courage, in the faith that they are subject to quite 
other interpretations than would have been natural in former 
wars, we can but hope that those who direct the armies will 
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also remember that the German success does not mean all it 
seems, that it bears in its very essence the embracing of 


dangerous risks. In one of Kipling’s books there is a statement 


that has remained in my mind: “When you find a variation 
from the normal, always meet it in an abnormal way.” There 


could be no more apposite advice at this moment. We can 
depend upon our own courage ; and few would wish to escape 
the sufferings that are involved in putting an end to the German 
peril. But we must expect our courage and that of our men to 
be used to defeat the enemy and not merely to suffer his 
blows. 


Postscript—The recapture of Arras, since this article was 
written, is a timely proof that not only is the German force 
engaged on the circumference of the Western thrust slight, by 
also that we do not mean to allow ourselves to be completely 
governed by the enemy movements. But if it is no more than 
that it is a gesture that may have little effect. As the fie 
suggestion of a flank counter-attack it has quite another yaly 
and we must hope that that is its real meaning. We haye . 
realise that unless we fight now we shall fight later only unde 
infinitely worse conditions. There can be no choice betweep 
the two alternatives. 


WEYGAND AND PETAIN 


By BRIG.-GENERAL E. L. SPEARS 


(the well-known author of “Liaison, 1914” and “ Prelude to Victory”) 


T was, I believe, the chance of war and a great emergency 

that threw General Foch and Colonel Weygand, as he then 
was, together to form a combination which became legendary. 
Foch, on the eve of the Battle of the Marne in 1914, was 
called upon to command what was called at first the Foch 
Detachment and later became an Army. He was given 
Weygand as his Chief of Staff. Weygand was not a trained 
staft officer, and one of the strangest things about his career 
is that he who had not been through the mill of the French 
Staff College became the best known and most brilliant staff 
officer of our time. That is probably why he got on so well 
with Foch, who combined the very rare attributes of being 
not only a staff officer but a professor at the Staff College with 
the power of leadership in war. 

Foch was a man who expressed himself with great difficulty. 
His military conceptions were always on the broadest lines. 
It was Weygand who put them into language all could under- 
stand and embodied them in clear orders. Weygand has 
always struck me as a little Mongolian in appearance: prominent 
cheek-bones, slits of eyes, a little sparse moustache that used 
to be black and is now grey. Time has sharpened his features, 
and emphasised his pointed chin, which is the apex of the 
broad triangle of the lower part of his face. He has always been 
a spare man, with immense powers of work, and his mental 
powers are as great as they were a quarter of a century ago. 

We may be certain that Weygand is the embodiment of the 
Foch doctrine. Foch was impervious to the idea of defeat 
and so will Weygand prove to be. Foch had the toughness 
of old oak. There is something more metallic in Weygand’s 
similar quality. Foch was certainly an aggressive soldier. 
Weygand, in so far as the means at his disposal permit, will 
certainly be the same. Weygand saw Foch in the second 
Battle of the Marne allow the Germans to pierce the line 
without permitting this to influence his dispositions for the 
counter-attack which eventually saved the situation. Weygand 
was at his side all the time. It was he who drew up the orders. 
The lesson has not been lost on him. In all things he proclaims 
himself Foch’s disciple. His conduct of the Polish campaign 
against the Bolsheviks was brilliant. He there proved that he 
could carry out offensive operations as well as his old Chief. 

He has to his hand a magnificent instrument, the French 
Army, an infinitely finer instrument than it was in 1914. The 
French Army of those days was untrained, the officers 
lamentably ignorant of modern war conditions. The German 
Army had enormous superiority in material, yet the French 
Army learnt its lesson as it retreated, and preduced out of a 
series of unparalleled disasters and defeats the means of 
victory. This time the French Army has again been caught 
Lmawares at one point. The success of the enemy has been 
entirely due to mechanical tricks and surprises. We can hope 
tiat when Frenchmen and Germans meet on more equal terms 
the men who are fighting for their soil and their freedom will 
be able to beat those whose only object is conquest and rapine. 

The French Armies deserve good commanders. Their 
officers are magnificent and are invariably liked and respected 
by their men. General Georges, commanding the Armies from 
Switzerland to the North Sea, and General Weygand in supreme 


command, provide leadership of a quality that has never bee 
surpassed. 

And behind them, in Paris, Marshal Pétain, the man why 
held Verdun in 1916, the man who pulled the armies of Franc: 
together after the débacle of the Nivelle offensive in 1917, 
has been called in to add wisdom and stability and resolutigg 
to the counsels of the Cabinet. Marshal Pétain rose to by 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies in what wer 
probably their most critical days. Of medium height, bald, 
fair, blue-eyed, with long white moustache, the impression this 
man of the north gives is of imperturbable calm. He is; 
native of Aire-sur-la~-Lys on the borders of Flanders. wher 
people are anything but effervescent. His voice is deep and 
pleasant, his speech deliberate. Never does a muscle of hi 
face move when he is talking business, never can a change ip 
his light-coloured eyes be detected. 

Pétain is a very clear thinker who knows how to give hims¢f 
time for reflection. When he commanded a corps in front of 
Vimy I saw a good deal of him. He would walk alone for 





hours, head down, pondering. When trench warfare set in 
he was the first to carry out a really satisfactory and brilliant 
local operation, taking a great number of prisoners, when he 
captured Souchez and Ablain St. Nazaire. He obtained great 
fame at Verdun. He was always successful, for at every stage 
of the war he was just a little ahead of the practice, theory and 
thought of the moment. 

On May 15th, 1917, after a very short time as Chief of 
Staff (an office corresponding to that of our C.I.G.S., in which 
he was succeeded by Foch), M. Painlevé, then Minister o 
War, made him Commander-in-Chief. This was a time d 
maximum crisis, when the French Army lay under the shadow 
of the terrible reverses of April 16th, and a fearful dis- 
couragement had resulted. Revolted at finding that. in spit 
of the grandiloquent promises and fantastic prognostication 
of the then Higher Command, when General Nivelle wa 
Commander-in-Chief, they had been hurled at German defences 
which were stronger, whilst their own preparations were weaker, 
than the year before on the Somme, the men murmured 
sullenly; then with practically no warning the growls grew into 
a great increasing rumble, and in a flash a number of divisions 
broke into open mutiny. In an incredibly short time it wa 
found that there were only two divisions which were absolutely 
reliable between Soissons and Paris. 

Pétain saved the situation. Almost as quickly as it had 
spread the mutiny was suppressed. With calm, method, and 
infinite patience and forbearance, he re-established order and 
discipline. Executions were clamoured for, yet he only 
sanctioned twenty-three. 


The Army recovered rapidly during the summer of 1917.8 


Small but well-planned and very successful operations 2 
Verdun and Malmaison, the latter bringing in some 12.000 
prisoners (I think 8,000 were captured on the first day), soon 


re-established the morale, whilst German attacks on the Chemin} 


des Dames were repelled, and General Antoine’s army, sub 
ordinated to the British Commander-in-Chief, did extremely 
well in the north. 

Every Allied country owes a debt of deep gratitude to Pétain, 
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n saving the armies of France he saved the Allied cause ; 
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b force at as were his achievements as a commander in the field, they 
Mt, bur Hole before this splendid feat. A man of immense courage 
Pletely ind determination, it was he who finally led the French armies 
¢ thay pvictory in 1918. He is twenty-two years older today than he 
he firs yas at the Armistice, but at 84 Pétain has lost little of 
Value, 
NAVE to 
un 
me HOLLAND 
By DR. M. VAN 
OLLAND has been trampled down because the Germans 
have with totalitarian thoroughness betrayed every trust 
they had been given and every service they had been offered. 
The Dutch people had to be kept quiet by Hitler’s solemn 
promises and assurances. But they could not put their trust in 
r been anything after what others had experienced. Hoiland had put 
iself into a state of preparedness as good as could be attained. 
a Why fy The country was on its guard. But there was one thing which 
range fy tad not been taken into account, and that was the besmirching 
ton Bo! military and other honour of which the Germans proved 
latina themselves capable. We knew the Germans as militarists ; as 
to be fy Mlitarists w ho had their own code. To that we credited faith- 
were fy fulness to the given word ; no misuse of enemy uniforms and 
bald jy sove all no making use of civilians and prisoners of war for 
n this  sticlding themselves. 
isa The Germans, however, used Dutch soldiers, civilians, 
where @ women and even children as a shield for German parachutists, 
: and and they even made a system of that. This clearly belonged to 
f his their training. The Germans living in the Netherlands had in 
ge iy mecent times been put under strong guard. Nevertheless they 
proved capable of acting as a fifth column. They co-operated 
nse & with Dutch traitors, who were not numerous, but did a lot of 
at of & harm. Germans naturalised as Dutchmen took part in these 
for activities. 
t in These Germans got their best results through the misuse of 
liant § Dutch uniforms. By this means they captured such a vital 
1 he point as the Moerdijk bridges. Uniformed as Dutch military 
reat police, they approached the block-houses. They came as 
tage friends, but overpowered the guards with hand grenades. The 
and Dutch could not destroy those bridges, because they expected 
help from the south along this route. The Germans, however, 
f of by capturing the bridges outflanked the Dutch water-line. 
hich Holland had been undermined by treason. Every confidence 
of ® gwen to any German or any German assurances proved fatal. 
off Treason had been studied with great thoroughness. Their 
low acroplanes machine-gunned civilian traffic on the road. They 
dis did that from the first moment. They wanted murder to 
nite paralyse the population and to demoralise the army. All this 
ons has not succeeded, but the treason opened in the long run all 
va defensive positions. 
ces One was not safe for one instant even in the parts where 
et,@ Dutch troops still commanded the position. The Hague was 
ed® sull strongly occupied. The parachutists and fifth-columnists 
a0 were hunted. Nevertheless they attacked the police head- 
ms quarters and even the seat of the Government. They tried to 








lay hands on the Queen. The danger of assassination was ever 
present 

Amongst the parachutists some had instructions to reach 
certain persons and to assassinate them. The Dutch shot down 
an aeroplane in which the commander of the columnists and 
parachutists was seated. In that aeroplane was found a list of 


those who had to be captured and murdered before the occupa- 
tion of the Netherlands. The list contained the names of some 
Ministers, Dutch officers in important posts, as well as some 
British officers and diplomats in the Hague. I had the honour 
to be included in this list. Those whose names were men- 
tioned were advised to leave immediately for England because 
there were no means to prevent their assassination by persons of 
German or Dutch nationality. Only the Ministers who were 
under guard of the troops and who had not seen their houses 


since the outbreak of war could be guarded effectively. 
I was in the Hague when I got the warning to proceed imme- 
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the physical vigour and nothing of the mental alertness which 
he manifested when the last war was ending. The com- 
bination of a general who knows when to strike and a general 
who knows when to hold on to the death should inspire 
immense confidence in the peoples both of Britain and of 
France. 


FIGHTS ON 


diately to the Hook of Holland. I could not go back to my 
house in Wassenaar, north of the Hague. That was Monday 
morning, May 13th. I did not have a car, and at the moment 
that would not have been of much use either. I departed for 
the Hook of Holland on a twenty-year-old bicycle. It was 
a difficult journey. The enemy was expected from all sides. 
At all barricades on the road machine-guns pointed both ways. 
I was told that fighting with fifth-columnists was going on 
between the Hague and the Hook of Holland. I had, however, 
a reasonably calm journey. The columnists and parachutists 
were driven back into the undergrowth in the dunes, where 
they could not be reached easily. At one point I was impressed 
by Dutch soldiers to help to dig a tank-trap. Many times I 
was held up. A British visa proved very useful. It showed 
where I was bound for, and I could continue where others were 
stopped. But it was as if no end came to this long road. 
Happily the soldiers were not nervous, otherwise I would not 
have reached my goal alive, with all those weapons pointed at 
me from far ahead. It was necessary to stop in time long 
before one reached the posts, because these posts did not allow 
anybody to approach. There had been too much treason by 
people in civilian clothes or Dutch uniforms. Dutch soldiers 
were treated more severely than I was. 

When I reached the Hook I experienced a minor crisis. 
My passport aroused distrust instead of trust. They had the 
impression that I had already been captured by the Germans 
and that my passport was misused by one of their agents. I 
would have found a bad reception had not one of the N.C.O.s 
of the military police had the bright idea to put me through 
an examination. I had to recite what I had written in certain 
articles which he remembered. The examination was success- 
ful, and I had gained a friend who did all he could to get me 
safely on board a British destroyer. In the meantime the 
General Staff in the Hague had got through to give information 
about me. That also was helpful. 

At last I arrived at the Hook of Holland. There prevailed a 
quiet atmosphere. There were no air-raids. British troops 
were stationed there, together with very well trained Dutch 
marines and military police. But a destroyer had just left. 
Nobody could tell me when I would be able to go. However, 
that same evening I departed by the same destroyer that took 
the members of the Dutch Government to this country. 

The Dutch Government had decided that afternoon that it 
was time to go. The Queen had gone in the morning. Several 
Ministers reluctantly agreed to leave the country Was it not 
too early? In fact it was not a moment too early. The Govern- 
ment had the duty to keep out of the hands of the enemy, 
because only so could they continue the war with all means. 
The Queen had to be safe in the company of her advisers. The 
Dutch fleet had escaped and had joined the Allies. On all 
seven seas ships under the Dutch fiag were sailing—they will 
now serve the common purpose of the Allies—and then there 
was the mighty background of the small Dutch State; the great 
Indian Empire, with its population of 65 millions, all loyal, all 
enemies of the enemies of the Motherland. This rich Empire 
which produces, together with the British possessions, the 
rubber of the world, and so much oil and other valuable raw 
materials, had to be governed in the interests of the Allies and 
the freedom of the European part of the Empire. From London 
all parts of the Empire and everything that makes the Nether- 
lands useful to the Allied cause could be controlled. The 


Netherlands fights on only with a small part of her army, only 
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with a minor but not entirely unimportant fleet, but with the can take the lead. Another discovery of the German pr 
enormous economic power which belongs to the Far East. ganda is that Holland is not at war, because Germany has nat 

The Germans, who do not recognise any human or divine declared war, and the Dutch constitution required the Consent 
law, have now discovered that the Dutch Government in of Parliament for the declaration of war, and Parliament Was 
London cannot, according to our constitution, be a real govern- not able to meet in the circumstances. The Dutch CONStitution 
ment. The Dutch constitution requires, so they argue, that however, does not leave any doubt about the position of the 
a Dutch Government has its seat within the European country if it is being invaded by the enemy. Holland will cq. 
boundaries of the Netherlands. The Dutch constitution does tinue her struggle with all the resources that have been 
not, in fact, include a clause forcing a Dutch Government to outside the power of the invader. It knows its place and 
stay within the power of an invader so that a Seyss-Inquart knows its duty. 


AMERICA FACES FACTS 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM By Air Mail 


MERICAN public opinion is now feeling the fuller effects one form or another—is becoming increasingly frequent. Thi 
of total war, is realising its terrible consequences and some- time it happened to be given by Dr. Cross, head of th 
thing of its meaning for the new world, and is certainly Department of German and Slavic Languages at Harvarj 
approaching the point when more substantial aid will be given University. Said Dr. Cross: 
the Allies. But when and how this aid will be forthcoming “I am persuaded that the spirit of isolationism whid 
remains to be seen. Here are some of the visible consequences dominates large sections of our country arises from a totally 
that have followed the fateful tenth of May. false appraisal of the dangers and issues involved, coupled with 

First, people are quite as shocked and horrified at Nazi 4 disastrous overestimate of the protection offered by mer 
aggression in the Low Countries as might be expected, and geographical distance. No one remains neutral when his 
they are awaiting with anxious prayers the progress of the Allied _neighbour’s house is on fire, and with the shrinkage of distance 
arms, as well as the success of efforts to avert direct aggression before modern progress in mechanical and vocal communice 
upon the British Isles. tions it is cheaper to avert a catastrophe than to await 

Second, they are beginning to realise with new vividness specifically the impact of those whims of disaster that no wal 
what the defeat of the Allies would mean to this country—are can bar. 
beginning to measure the distance from the Cape Verde Islands “Tt is our duty at this time so to conduct ourselves by render 
to Brazil and to remember anew that. the British Navy is the : 
chief historic defence of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Third, they are preparing to pour out new sums for national 
defence. President Roosevelt has just asked for an additional 
$900,000,000, raising our annual armameni spending to over 
$2,400,000,000. 

Fourth, they are increasingly ready to offer any sort of 
econommc aki to the Allics, to speed up American aircraft even in our present economic difficulties the most prosperous, 
factories, to facilitate financing. , ‘ land, are the next logical goal for his fifth column, if not for 

Fifth, many of them would go farther and offer unstinted = actyal physical attack.” 
aid, balking only at an American expeditionary force. These plain words, from one spokesman or another, at 

Sixth, they are prepared to recognise that President Roosevelt echoing across the American continent today. Soon after they 
has been right about European events for several years, and were printed in our newspaper my telephone rang. It was 3 
that with increasingly dark skies he may be the best President reader, a man, who is a typical “ man-in-the-street ” if there 
for the years ahead. ever was one. “I want to thank you,” he said, “ for putting 

Seventh, reconstruction of the British Cabinet made the Dr. Cross’s speech on page one. Those are exactly my 
best possible impression here, although of course many sentiments.” 

Americans thought it was long overdue. The essential link So now at last the barrier to plain speaking has been broken 
necessary to evoke fullest American sympathy is now present: down in the United States—President Roosevelt put the cas 
assurance that the Allies are doing their best to help themselves, succinctly on the very day total war broke out when he said: 
under virile leadership. “. . . Three more independent nations have been cruelly in 

These are only the major conclusions which are stirring vaded by force of arms . . . A continuance of these processes 
now in American thinking. There is still, of course, much of arms presents a definite challenge to the continuation of the 
isolationism. But it is steadily changing its form. Aid to the type of civilisation to which all of us in the three America 
Allies. only “ by measures short of war,” may before long be have been accustomed. What has come about has been caused 
the defensive rallying-cry of the isolationists instead of the by those who, if successful in their aim, will, we must now 
banner carried by Mr. Roosevelt in the van. It may be long admut, enlarge their wild dream to encompass every human 
before this nation makes any formal declaration. But economic being and every mile of the earth’s surface.” 
aid of the broadest nature, concentrated upon supply of air- These words could not have been uttered by the President 
craft, is already assured. American sympathies will remove, it 24 hours earlier. American opinion, like American policy, is 
seems certain, many of the technical difficulties which hitherto thus in the crucible of steady change. The ways and means of 
have stood in the way of fullest economic aid. Formal repeal our increasing assistance to the Allies will have to be worked 
of the Johnson Act is not likely this summer, but the issue is out. Perhaps nothing spectacular will happen in the immediate 
unlikely to be vital in that time. And repeal of the Act, already future. Congress is likely to adjourn, or at least to recess for 
discussed in Congress, may not finally be necessary. Govern- possible re-summoning, by mid-June. Then the Republicans 
mental credits are not prohibited by the law, which simply and later the Democrats, must choose their presidential candi- 
forbids private flotation of loans. dates, and the laborious process of electing a President must 

Rank-and-file public opinion may be well ahead of political take place. 
leadership. Congressmen are still rather fearful and baffled. But events are in command here now. Fundamentally, whic 
They do not know how swiftly the people are progressing. ever presidential candidate is elected may not make mi 
But typical, I believe, of public thought is an experience I have _ difference. The American people will react to world event 
just had. We printed today on the first page of the newspaper similarly in either case. They will proceed ahead in 
with which I am connected an account of a speech which—in_ determination to prevent the effects of Nazi de-civilisation 


ing assistance in money and munitions, yes, and even in th 
last case in man-power if we must, that we may help in destroy. 
ing the Nazi menace, in establishing the just peace of which 
we were deprived 22 years ago, and in creating an economic 
system under which no nation may again be tempted to follow 
the false gods of vengeance and selfish nationalism. 

“If Hitler’s machine wins this war, we, as the richest, and 
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fom spreading to this hemisphere, and in that process they 
will see increasingly the need of helping to check aggression 
ip Europe. 

One practical way of putting the problem is to recall that 
the U.S. fleet is now almost entirely in the Pacific, on the 
jssumption that no aggression can cross the Atlantic. The 
ssumption rests on nothing save the British Navy. Withdraw 
or greatly weaken that defence, and the American position 





A ROAD, A 


HE Japanese occupation of the Eastern seaboard of China 
T not only forced the Chinese to retreat into their vast and 
hitherto almost unknown interior, but also cut off most of their 
contacts with the outside world. Of those contacts, the rail- 
way from French Indo-China to Kunming, in Yunnan, China’s 
south-western province, 1s the only one that remains outside 
Japanese control, and its interruption by bombing in the early 
months of this year shows that it cannot be wholly relied on. 
Since the war started, therefore, the Chinese have been forced 
to devise other means of communication. Two of these are 
by air—the daily services linking Chungking, Kunming, Hong 
Kong and Hanoi, and the weekly service from Chungking to 
Rangoon via Kunming. A third is the road running from 
Lanchow through Kansu and Sinkiang to the Russian railhead 
at Alma Ata, but the distances along this road are so immense 
that motor transport is virtually impossible. 

The most significant of these new routes is the Yunnan- 
Burma Highway, running from Lashio in Burma to Kunming 
in Yunnan province and there connecting with the road to 
Chungking. The distance from Lashio to Kunming is in the 
region of 700 miles, of which about 600 are in Chinese terri- 
tory. This road is a miracle of engineering. It runs across 
the lie of the land and the Salween, Mekong and Yang rivers, 
and other smaller streams have to be crossed. Between the 
rivers are huge mountain ranges, and to build a road through 
such country would tax to the utmost the equipment and re- 
sources of the best modern engineering science. Yet these 
600 miles of double track were built within twelve months 
without the assistance of a single mechanical contrivance, not 
even a steam roller. The labour was impressed, and the men, 
women and children who did the work had to provide their 
own food. The rock had to be cut away by hand, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of earth removed in baskets carried 
on the end of bamboo poles. Such things can be done by a 
people which is capable of carrying even a locomotive along 
a road on bamboo poles, but I doubt if any other nation in the 
world would be equal to the feat. 

The road suffered badly in the first wet season. The culverts 
were inadequate and landslides could not be prevented. But 
the traffic never stopped moving, and China’s vital supplies 
continued to reach the interior through towns and villages 
which, by reason of the complete absence of communications, 
were identical with what they had been 1,000 years before. 
The endless stream of trucks seemed strange to people who 
hitherto had known no transport more complicated than a 
bullock-cart or chair. But they knew that their country was 
resisting the aggression of the Japanese and that these supplies 
were essential. So they kept the stream moving. 

The organisation has improved since that time. A first-rate 
manager has been put in charge, a man who is the embodi- 
ment of all that is best in modern China. The bridges have 
been strengthened and many of the worst corners removed. 
The surface of the road is under constant repair. Early this 
year 72,000 people were put to work to build 3,000 new 
culverts, and the labour was no longer impressed, but re- 
cruited and paid in the ordinary way. 

And so another life-line for China came into existence, made 
possible by the co-operation of the Burmese Government, 
which put into good order the 120 miles of road between the 
frontier and the railhead at Lashio, to which point the goods 
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changes radically. We would be forced to build virtually another 


whole ficet, although the one we have is probably not enough to 
prevent passage of the Dutch East Indies—our major sources 
of tin and rubber—from friendly to potentially unfriendly hands. 
South America, which we are pledged to defend, is 700 miles 
nearer Gibraltar than New York, which is 1,500 miles nearer 
the Cape Verde Islands than to our naval bases in the Caribbean. 
Yes, we are meditating on ‘stark facts these days. 






RAILWAY AND A WAR 


WILSON 


are brought by rail from Rangoon. But now the Chinese have 
a more ambitious scheme afoot—the linking of Rangoon with 
the interior of China by rail—and here again success depends 
on the co-operation of the British and Burmese Governments. 
For a short stretch of the proposed railway—some 80 miles— 
lies in Burma, and the Chinese are pinning their faith on the 
Burmese Government to build that piece of line. 

South-western China has hitherto been an unknown quantity, 
even to the Chinese. “ Civilisation” stopped at Kunming, 
the capital of Yunnan province and the terminus of the rail- 
way from Indo-China. The links between the Central Govern- 
ment and Yunnan were somewhat tenuous; it was sparsely 
populated, quite undeveloped, a long way away, and sturdily 
independent. Means of communication, except by pony or 
chair, were non-existent, and in their absence development 
was impossible. Nor was it necessary when such vast areas 
were available for development elsewhere. But the war has 
changed all that. The centre of gravity in China has shifted 
from the sea-board to the interior, and Yunnan has felt the 
change. The necessities of war have forced development willy- 
nilly on Yunnan. Industries and—almost more important in 
China—universities have made their headquarters in Kunming 
and the road has revolutionised the life of the province. Though 
it owes its immediate origin to the war, the development of 
Yunnan will continue when the war is over, and development 
demands communications. The timber, tea, silver, coal and 
salt of Yunnan must find an outlet to the sea, and Rangoon is the 
natural port of south-western China. Therefore the railway 
must be built. 

And the Chinese are building it. The earthworks for the 
eastern section of some 300 miles are practically complete, and 
those for the remaining 300 miles are well under way. We 
saw a good deal of this construction—a swarm of blue ants on 
the red ant-hill of China’s soil. For here again the men, 
women and children of China are triumphing over nature and 
the devastating shortage of mechanical equipment, and the 
cuttings and embankments—they have avoided tunnels alto- 
gether on the eastern section on the ground of expense—are 
being made by human labour alone. Many of the hopes of 
China are centred on this railway. Wherever one goes, one 
is told that the greatest single contribution Great Britain can 
make to China is to build the railway on the Burmese side of 
the frontier. It is a contribution that will cost less than 
{ 2,000,000, and China is prepared to guarantee the interest! 

The Chinese do not minimise the difficulties; but 
road was built, and the railway will be built as 
Quite apart from the formidable nature of the country, rails 
must be obtained. The rails which the Chinese tore up in 
anticipation of Japanese advances have been used elsewhere. 
The only other source is through Haiphong, where accumu- 
lated supplies already amount to as much as the railway can 
carry for the next eight months, and rails for 600 miles of 
track would tax its capacity beyond endurance. So the new rail- 
way is now being built from the Burma end in order that the 
rails may come up from Rangoon, and thence—is it too much to 
hope?—by rail from Lashio to the Burmese frontier station at 
Kunlong. If they cannot come by rail they will come by road. 
But they will come, for the railway must be built. 

The primary incentive for the railway lies in the necessities 
True, it will take twelve or eighteen months to com- 


the 
well. 


of war. 
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plete, but China is prepared to continue her resistance for a 
hundred years or more if necessary. If the railway is completed 
before the war ends, it can ensure that China’s contact with the 
outside world is maintained. In any event it will provide a direct 
means of access from a central point of the British Empire to the 
interior of China, and will open up for commerce an immense 
area whose natural resources have never yet been tapped. 
Within eighteen months, provided they can get the rails, the 


ON 


By FE. 


Y accident of war I am a temporary clerk in a Government 
office, with my evenings to myself. I am neither a high- 
brow nor a low-brow, and, therefore, I do not enjoy cinemas. 
The B.B.C. rations me drastically in the only kind of music 
which I do not find unpleasant. Therefore, I find it more 
amusing to read books. My peace-time job is reading and 
writing history, but there is so much history happening before 
my eyes that I do not want to read about past events as 
described by historians. So I have taken to reading books 
which have long been unopened on my shelves. 


I began, almost by chance, with The Divine Comedy. I am 
now climbing canto by canto up the mountain of Purgatory. I 
had not read this poem, from beginning to end, for eleven years. 
I am reading it now without troubling about commentators or 
notes. I found a commentary on the Purgatorio, but the com- 
mentator was so boring that I could not endure his dusty 
erudition. I do not bother to enquire about the dates or deeds, 
or misdeeds, of the Italians dotted here and there about the 
more unpleasant parts of hell. It appears that Dante disliked 
most of his contemporaries, and even when he meets one or two 
whose death-bed repentances have saved them from damnation, 
he and they engage, like legendary old colonels, in disquisitions 
to the effect that Italy is not what it was. Furthermore, I do 
not concern myself with the complicated river-system of hell, 
or with Dante’s equally complicated way of telling the time by 
reference to the signs of the Zodiac. An Ingersoll watch would 
have saved the poet a good deal of calculation. 


Certain passages in the Inferno seem to me extremely tire- 
some (e.g., the exact foreknowledge of temporal events possessed 
by the damned). Other passages are plainly sadistic. More- 
over, for anyone who has accustomed himself, merely by looking 
at sixpenny handbooks on astronomy, to thinking in terms of 
vast intra-stellar distances, hell itself is none too impressive. It 
is far too small ; one thinks of it with a curious patronage, just 
as, years ago, one looked at Rutland among the counties of 
England. Hell, like a duke’s park, ought to be impressively 
big. It is equally difficult to be frightened by the monsters ; 
Minos is too much like an immense dog, twitching his tail, and 
I do not find anything funny, or even sardonic, in the fight 
between the small devils who fished with their hooks for the 
Peculators in the river cf Boiling Pitch. 

There are deeper sources of bewilderment. Six hundred 
years and more divide me from the age in which Dante lived, 
and I find it impossible to take his attitude towards physical 
pain, retributive punishment, theological heresies, and so on. 
Finally, I cannot fathom Dante’s view of the relation between 
good and evil. Why does he inscribe on the gates of hell: 

giustizia mosse il mio Alto Fattore: 
Fecemi la Divina Potestate, 
La Somma Sapienza e’l Primo Amore. 


(Justice moved Him on high Who made me; Almighty 
Power fashioned me ; Divine Wisdom and Creative Love.) 


Divine wisdom and Creative Love. .. . Dante was too clever 
a man to be taken in by dialectical sophistries about evil as the 
absence or deprivation of good. Is this inscription, then, a 
piece of grim irony? Is this journey through hell to be taken 
as a proud and fierce act of rebellion against God, and against 
the rigida giustizia which for ever and ever withholds mercy 
from sinners? Is this Catholic poet attacking the whole of 
Christian doctrine? There are many passages which support 
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Chinese will have completed the line from Kunming to the 
Burmese frontier. From there it is 80 miles to the Burmey 
railhead at Lashio. With an agreed volume of 
guaranted over the Burmese section of the line, the Britis, 
authorities will not stand to lose anything by its CONStructiog, 
But the failure to construct it will be one of the most crushj 
disappointments that the Chinese have suffered since their Wat 
began. 


RE-READING DANTE 


L. WOODWARD 


such a view. The gentle Francesca, in this foul place, drivep 
on the eternal wind which blows round and round the second 
circle of hell. Dante himself on hearing Francesca’s story 
fainted with pity: e caddi come corpo morte cadde . . . and] 
fell as a dead body falls. Yet the argument that Dante wa 
attacking Christian doctrine makes no sense. There is, aboye 
all, the line which no familiarity can ever make too familiar: 
in la sua volontate é nostra pace. . . . In His will lies our peace, 
In His will, whose Wisdom and Love are driving two lovers for 
ever before a tireless wind in the twilight of hell? 


Nevertheless, in spite of the long distance in time between 
the children of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and my 
own generation, and in spite of the many obstacles to under- 
standing, I find the reading of this poem, here and now, in thes 
months of unwanted war, not merely a diversion but a fortifica- 
tion of the mind. The Divine Comedy is not a way of escape 
from reality. It is not romantic. It is hard, violent, steadfast, 
It gives a significance to those things for which we are fighting, 
and also to those things against which we are bound to fight. 


I cannot describe this significance, unless I call it the signi- 
ficance of truth—truth in the widest and deepest sense. At 
other times I find Virgil himself the most significant figure ; 
Virgil, a master speaking with authority, with pride, and with 
resignation because he knows the sum of human knowledge and 
human capacities. Or, again, the significance lies in the 
seriousness of every moment of life as Dante describes it ; the 
immense value of every act of every day, since, for good o 
evil, those acts echo throughout eternity in hell or heaven. 


As for the delight. The rhythm of The Divine Comedy is 
beyond comparison with that of any other poem. It has not the 
vitality of the Homeric hexameter or the temporal magnificence 
of the Aeneid. There is nothing of the darting mind of Shake- 
speare. The lines are too short, and the rhymes tinkle a little 
for modern ears, but the beat of the syllables, the economy and 
pride of the words, the alternation of light and darkness are 
beyond the reach of any paraphrase or translation. 


Moreover, the story is told with a skill no modern novelist 
could even approach. You may be puzzled about the geueral 
disposition of hell (how the air gets in and the smoke gets out); 
you may wonder exactly how spirits feel physical pain, are 
burned, scarred, whipped, bound down by leaden weights, but 
you know that Dante is describing a journey which he took at a 
certain time ; that he took this journey with Virgil as his guide, 
and that, strange and impossible as it seems, he did in fact see 
everything which he claims to have seen. The eternal wind is 
blowing the spirits of Paolo and Francesca round one of the 
circles of hell; the flame which hides the spirit of Ulysses 
eddies to and fro for ever and ever, and from the top of this 
flame Dante most certainly heard Ulysses’ voice. Pope Nicolas 
III is in hell, waiting in malice for the arrival of Pope Boniface 
VIII, as surely I walk in the sunlight. 


Or again, the digressions (the small digressions, not the dis- 
quisitions about the Empire and the Papacy), are extraerdinarily 
convincing ; the little flowers suddenly described, the dvkes 
built by the Flemings between Ouissant and Bruges, and the 
tide sounding against them ; the peasant who gets up to find 
an early white frost, and, then, a little later, when the sun is 
out, leads his flock to pasture: e fuor le pecorelle a pascer 
caccia ; the interesting discovery of the Romans, in the yeat 
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of Jubilee, that the traffic over the Tiber bridge would pass more 
quickly if people kept to the left ; the story of the last voyage of 
.. . . Ulysses is in hell ; he does not boast or complain ; 
pe is still a Homeric hero, a wanderer who could not end his 
days in peace. 
Above all, in those days of “the breaking of nations,” the 
ning cantos of the Purgatorio overwhelmed me ; the first 
hour of morning, when, after the agonies and desolation of hell, 
in the small light just before dawn, Dante walked with Virgil 


OR a week we had been disembarking troops and unloading 

stores at Namsos. The work was all done at night, and 
at daybreak the ships had moved out of the fjord. Everything 
was hidden away, and the gang planks and other harbour 
tackle were replaced precisely as before. But we thought 
that it was only a matter of time before the continual air re- 
connaissances would discover our existence and our base would 
be bombed. For this reason most sensible people were living 
on the outskirts of the town, though some were still staying at 
the so-called Grand Hotel, which was but fifty yards—in fact, 
just a bomb’s miss—from the jetty. 

Whenever aircraft was seen the church bells were rung. 
They were rung as usual at 9 a.m. on April 20th, but, except 
that those who were in the streets went indoors, nobody took 
any notice, so accustomed were we to air reconnaissance, 
Breakfast at the Grand Hote! was suddenly interrupted by the 
deafening explosion of a bomb bursting close outside it ; the 
whole house shook, and several windows splintered. There 
was a rapid consultation as to the best course of action. Some 
were for running out of the town, and others for going down 
into the cellar. An officer looked down the steps leading to it, 
and said not for him at any price. Meanwhile bombs fell, 
one or two every minute, but though they were obviously fairly 
near it was impossible to tell in which direction they were 
bursting. For half an hour people stood in the hall or sat 
on the stairs, still discussing where to go. By this time the 
bombardment was getting so hot that something more than 
debate was clearly called for. A naval officer went down into 
the cellar and was killed when the hotel received a direct hit 
a few minutes later. The others ran out and succeeded in 
getting clear of the town by stages. A friend of mine was 
dodging up the main street when he saw a Heinkel in front 
of him release four bombs simultaneously, all falling in his 
direction. He crouched in a doorway as they burst one block 
behind him. At this time we had no anti-aircraft guns, so 
the enemy were able to fly as low, as slow, and wherever they 
liked. Low planes machine-gunned people as they ran up 
the streets and made their way out to the woods. 

It is difficult to assess the casualties. The main attack in 
the morning was upon the railway station and quay, and most 
people undoubtedly got clear of the town, though no doubt 
a number were trapped in buildings and cellars. Most of us 
have come to the conclusion that cellars should be avoided 
at all costs if the enemy are bombing, though they provide 
good shelter from machine-gunning. All are agreed that a 
wood is the ideal form of cover ; at the very worst you must 
have at least a rabbit’s chance. Machine-gunning from the 
air is discancerting, but very seldom seems to have any 
other appreciable effect. I myself was fired at five or six 
times in a fortnight, but I believe they missed by at least 
fifty yards on each occasion. No form of marksmanship can 
be more difficult than shooting from a moving aeroplane at a 
It is often hard to know at what a 
plane, however low, is firing. A good soldier once told me 
that the great thing in war is to get rid of one’s conceit, 
and that once one has realised that the enemy is probably 
firing at somebody else, one’s offensive power is enormously 


increased. 
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on the island of Purgatory, and acclaimed, from a long way off, 


the movement of the sea. 
di lontano 


Conobbi il tremolar della marina. 


Still nobler, at sunrise, the Angel of God pilots the faithful souls 
across the water, and Dante speaks to this happy company ; /a 
nuova gente, the new-comers. Little wonder that Virgil told 
Dante to kneel before this Angel. Ecco l’Angel di Dio: the 


Messenger of God is here. Piega le mani ; fold your hands. 






The bombing continued intermittently throughout the morn- 
ing at the rate of about fifty bombs an hour, the enemy coming 
over in waves. Sometimes there was a lull of fifteen or twenty 
minutes. There was also a longish break when they returned 
to Trondheim for lunch. In the afternoon, satisfied with the 
damage to the station and harbour, they attacked the re- 
mainder of the town in earnest. A large number of incendiary 
bombs were dropped, and as most of the houses and shops 
were made of wood huge fires were soon blazing everywhere. 
One has heard many stories of the quiet hcroism, tragedy, and 
even comedy that took place during this awful day. Four 
Frenchmen, because they had been told to do so, manned the 
fire station throughout the bombardment ; two of them were 
killed or injured. Two others, official photographers, remained 
in the church tower all morning, taking a film. A friend of 
mine heard that some suspected Nazi sympathisers were still in 
the gaol. An inner door barred his way to the ce'ls. In the 
best cinema tradition he fired his revolver at the lock, but the 
bullet only ricocheted round the room, nearly hitting him in 
the back. Just then a man ran in to say that the prisoners 
had all been evacuated, and that the roof was falling in. In 
the middle of the fiery furnace one man took shelter in a 
refrigerator and froze to death. Another hid all day in three 
feet of water in an open grave in the churchyard. Most 
people huddled under trees and rocks just outside the town, 
crouching under any cover available, holding their breath dur- 
ing the whistle of each falling bomb, and shuddering as it 
detonated ; several grazed their faces trying to get closer into 
the rocks in their anxiety to avoid that rain of death. To add 
to their misery it was bitterly cold and damp. 

About six o’clock a snowstorm put an end to the bombing, 
and a few people began to trickle slowly back to see what had 
happened to their property. The fires raged all that night 
and next day, and when they burnt out the centre of the 
town had been, quite literally, razed to the ground, and now 
looks like the pictures one has seen of Ypres after two years’ 
shelling. You can stand in what was formerly the High Street 
and look all round for two hundred yards or so, and see 
scarcely a ruin above waist-level, so flattened out is everything. 
After the crackle of burning timber, which sounded like odd 
rifle shots, had died out, one heard for a day or two the most 
extraordinary metallic banging and hammering sounds from 
pieces of scrap iron and steel that had been left partially sus- 
pended, not yet having come finally to rest. It sounded as 
if the dead were trying to force their way up through the 
ruins. The burning town made a tragic yet amazingly beauti- 
ful spectacle on that clear, cold night. The roads leading from 
it were thronged with men and women, some carrying in ruck- 
sacks what little they had been able to save, and pathetic 
elderly people huddled together in lorries. Outlying farms 
did noble relief work providing food and accommodation for 
the homeless. 

In eight hours’ bombardment a number of people had been 
killed, and more injured. Two thousand others had lost every- 


thing they possessed except the clothing in which they stood. 
A town representing man’s effort and achievement over a 
hundred years and more had been destroyed in one day. Such 


is war. 























By 


T was April the nineteenth and day had just broken when 
I awoke. A grey, blank and uninteresting light filled the 
space between the curtains. The sparrows were setting up 
their usual chatter-cheep for all the world as if my house were 
situated amid a northern metropolis and not on a hilltop between 
the French Alps and the Mediterranean and in sight of both. 
“ Surely,” I said to myself, “this babble is the most plebeian 
sound discoverable among the hosts of the air.” I had hardly 
so concluded when I discerned among this Daily Mirror chorus 
another voice. Was it that of a linnet?—I had seen a couple 
of pairs about the garden two days earlier. But no; after 
a few seconds I recognised it for what it was: the voice of a 
mightingale, the first of the year. 

I listened to it—in so far as it could be discerned among 
the noise of that rabble—with great satisfaction. The bird 
did not sing brilliantly, the early birds hereabouts seldom do— 
but gently, poignantly and with ecstasy. For some ten minutes 
I lay listening to the song, enjoying and pondering the thoughts 
it suggested to me and then the devil—who is never far off 
when innocent enjoyment is permitted to a mortal—popped 
up and enquired (in the serious tone and with the long face 
which deceives so many of us) how I had the face to lie in 
bed luxuriating in the fancies caused by so negligible an event 
when Europe, etc., etc., etc. I pointed out to him that I 
couldn’t, as a matter of fact, do very much about Europe in any 
case and certainly nothing at all at that somewhat remote hour 
of the morning. 

But he wasn’t satisfied and reduced me to such a state of 
exasperation that a few minutes later I abandoned the 
nightingale, took refuge in passive resistance and, rolling myself 
in the bedclothes, determinedly and successfully composed 
myself to slumber. I do not however believe in letting any 
devil—and more especially the self-righteous variety—have the 
last word. Accordingly at breakfast I let my paper lie and I 
addressed my faculties to the matter and routed (so I consider) 
the gloomy imp with certain reflections. These reflections I 
now confide to print, in order that other persons so troubled— 
for this particular devil is at present very active—may find 
themselves armed with the traditional ink-pot. 

To begin with, satisfaction at the return of the nightingale 
does not for those so fortunately situated as to hear the bird 
(or even read about it) exclude interest in and concern for 
European events. Let us keep our sense of proportion. To 
me as artist, the return of the nightingale is an event of 
importance because it brings certain qualities of thought inio 
my mind. And to an artist, as to many reflective persons who 
are not artists, the varying quality of thought is the substance 
of life. To me the nightingale is not merely luscinia, a little 
brown bird measuring some six inches and a quarter from 
beak-tip to tail-tip. It is a spiritual presence and, as such, 
one of the Great Powers. 

When this bird began to sing among the trivial chorus I 
was thereby reminded of the position and eternal task of the 
artist, who, prompted by a power unknown, feels that he was 
born for one purpose only, which is, though empires fall, to 
declare the mysterious rapture wherewith the spectacle of 
existence fills him. In making this declaration lies his whole 
lasting happiness, as also the justification for an existence and 
way of life which often seems—quite erroneously, of course— 
a deal too easy and even self-indulgent to his fellows. So 
singing, the nightingale put me in better heart to endure what 
I must endure and to enjoy what there is to be enjoyed. 

A moment later, musing on the artist and his position, as the 
bird continued his song, the memory of great artists I had 
known—Delius, Elgar, Yeats—came into my mind and I found 
comfort and encouragement in the fact that so far from being 
dead these persons were singularly alive to me in their works, 
much more alive in fact than many of my acquaintance. And 
I reflected that, though friendship with them had been a 
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personal advantage to me, yet thousands of persons who hag 
never enjoyed that advantage in the flesh were enabled by 
these masters’ creations to enjoy an extraordinary intimacy with 
these creators in the spirit. Such reflections may seen trite op 
paper but, all song being one, the voice of the nightingale gave 
them a singular force. They were followed by others of a mor 
general nature. For age-old commonplaces are only common. 
places when they effect no lodgement in the heart, and the 
bird, singing unseen among the lilac-leaves, had power to bring 
them home to such habitation. 

Thinking of Delius, I recalled the faint smile and the felicity 
upon the serene face of the dying composer when I quoted 
from Meredith’s Spivit of Earth in Autumn : ‘ Into the breast 
that gives the rose, shall I with shuddering fall?’ Yes, Natur 
renews herself—did not the perfume of the lilac, which a week 
ago had been flowerless, rise to me through the window?~ 
and in the warp and woof of that gigantic thread you and] 
and the bird are only the briefest of threads. But that web 
is not mere dry tissue. An element, at once mysterious and 
formidable, animates the whole, and death is but Nature's 
means of having life with more variety, since no lilac has 
exactly the same number of small starry flowers, nor leaves tha 
hang in the same position, nor does it harbour a nightingale 
with exactly the same quality of song. 

This variety in unity the mysterious element sometimes 
informs with a beautiful individual voice, be it that of bird 
or artist. What purpose nature has in giving this voice th 
quality which we call “beauty” remains unknown. But for 
us the effect is sure: we hear in a voice, having. that quality, 
a hymn to being. This hymn, so inexplicable in the face of 
present manifest mischance and inevitable ultimate extinction, 
makes a mockery of all philosophies which are not rational 
isations of a similar impulse and aids in reconciling us to our 
position as exceedingly fugitive beings amid the dark backward 
and abysm of time and the depths of the ether faintly sprinkled 
with spectral universes. The voice of the nightingale returned 
is therefore the voice of pagan moral health. As such it 
persuades us of the validity of the faith which (in Goethe's 
words) assures us that “ life itself is the answer to life’s riddle.” 
And for me the return of the spirit voicing this faith is 9 
definitely an event I do not find negligible that I take leave 
to muse upon it before I prop my newspaper against the 
coffee pot and consider events which make a deal more noise. 







































BIDDYA 


At noon they fell upon Biddya, 
Fariz Azzoni, Hamid Zwatta, 
And forty of their fighting men. 








The heat of the day gave way to heat of battle; 
Blood added scarlet to the grey of dust; 

Bullets woke the village 

With sudden song, 

With strange, untoward exhilaration. 









The Negro from Kap Dih fought splendidly, 
Knifed two of Hamid’s followers, then, 
Himself shot, died immediately, 

Earringed, in jet magnificence. 






After this (leaving ten dead 

And a girl’s body under the ilex) 
Fariz Azzoni, Hamid Zwatta, 

And thirty-five of their fighting men, 
Vanished through the olive groves. 










This, the Muktar reported, clamourously excited, 
When I arrived, too late, to his assistance. 
PaTRICK Hore-RUTHVEN. 








Palestine, 1939. 
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THE CINEMA 


Empire Film Week. At the 
Crimes. At the Regal. 
Tue enterprise of Dona'd Taylor, of Strand Films, in organising 
, special Empire Film Week at The Tatler Cinema contrasts 
sharply with the regrettable lack of film propaganda so far put 
gut by the Films Division of the Ministry of Information. The 
films shown ill of them made in times of peace—are not merely 
apt t0 the times and admirable entertainment, but also of great 
glue in the realm of public enlightenment. They are also some- 
tribute to Alexander Shaw, whose directorial abilities 
ye striking!y revealed in several of them. In Five Faces he 
oesents a study of the races of Malaya which has, despite the 
aeat amount of information conveyed, a meditative, as well as 
3 dramatic, quality. There is no forcing of effects and no sensa- 
jonalism ; but there is a sense of sympathy and understanding 
implicit in the gentle camera movements and in the soft tones 
gf the photography ; and sympathy and understanding are two 
tal importance when the relations of British citizens 
In Men of 
gives us an objective and cogent 





Tatler. ——** Mein Kampf—My 
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Africa, on the other hand, he 

sudy of the practical social measures which are in progress in 
British East Africa. 

The other films in the Empire programme include studies of 





the development and working-methods of the Empire air routes 
which surely, to the layman, open wide windows on to a world 
in which space and time are conquered, but in which the results 
of conquest are not yet decided between good and evil. Both 


African Skyways and Empire Atr Routes reveal, too, the possi- 













bilities of closer co-operation between Britain and her Colonies 
which the ease and spted of aerial transport can make possible. 
Here, then, is a complete programme which wil! interest and 






entertain the ordinary cinema-goer, and which at the very least, 
because of its vivid quality, will do more to bring alive the 
Empire to the ordinary man-in-the-street than a hundred news- 
paper articles. It would have been good indeed if official initia- 
tive could have encouraged a wide release of balanced pro- 
grammes such as this right from the beginning of the war. That 
the initiative has passed to private enterprise is something of an 
accusation ; but the main factor is that action is being taken. It 
isto be hoped that the Empire programme will be followed by a 
War Effort programme, by a Home Front programme, and by a 
British Democracy programme. Such series would be admirable 
at home and abroad ; and whatever products finally emerge from 
the fuliginous purlieus of the Ministry of Information should 
be distributed, not piecemeal, but on some such coherent plan 
as is indicated by this encouraging and inspiring experiment. 

After constructive propaganda comes destructive propaganda. 
Mein Kampf—My Crimes follows in the steps of Hitler the 
Beast of Berlin by revealing, with flourishes of sensationalism, a 
number of facts of which every literate person has been aware 
for the past several years. Its shape, such as it is, depends on 
the alternation of actual newsreel sequences and studio-dramati- 
sations of actual events such as the Reichstag Fire Trial and the 
death of Roehm. There are also several dramatisations of 
“typical” events, such as the work of an agent provocateur, and 
aHitler-Jugend leader betraying his parents. In general, the film 
is not inaccurate in its portrayal, but its interest is enhanced 
neither by the touches of amateurishness in the. staged sequences 
nor by the Stuermer-like bad taste of a cartoon sequence about 
Hitler’s antecedents. Nor do the dramatised scenes blend well with 
chillier reporting in the newsreels of actual events. The scenes 
of the Hitler youth sacking Cardinal Innitzer’s palace are, for 
instance, unconsciously comic, with the refined suburban voices 
trilling their stilted sentences (“Come on, chaps, let’s throw the 
old man out of the window ”). 

There are, however, several sincere performances from a cast 
of anonymous but by no means unrecognisable actors ; and the 
makers of the film do, on the whole, give some evidence of 
sincerity in intention. It is a pity that the result is incoherent, 
inconclusive, and, in a curious way, rather boring. The boredom 
presumably springs from a satiety of actual violence and evil 
which has lessened our appetite for its screen representation. No 
anti-Nazi propaganda in the cinema can compete in impressive- 
hess with a cargo of real bombs dropped from a Nazi plane, and 
films belatedly proving that Nazism is an evil thing seem to 
have missed the propaganda bus which left empty many months 
ago. Another bus may come along, and if it does first places 
Must be reserved, not for anti-Nazi propagandists, but for propa- 
gandists for democracy. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Scottish Migrants 

By way of personal letters and newspapers I continue to 
receive evidence that in Scotland, if nowhere else, enforced 
migration from the towns has inspired urban youth with a desire 
for country pursuits. The “rural bias,” on behalf of which 
educational authorities have done so much vain and misguided 
work, has been strongly imparted. The latest example of which 
I have heard concerns two Edinburgh boys who have given their 
parents an ultimatum: they must be farmers. A parable from 
my experience may be allowed. Two young men from Glasgow 
came south. One went on to the land, the other went to London 
where he sold produce for his friend and made a comfortable 
income almost at once. The countryman had a hard struggle, 
but won it. The Londoner and his family went downhill and 
disappeared. The very vigorous sons of the farmer have made a 
considerable fortune and are locally well known as among the 
best paymasters. “I don’t believe,” one of them said to me, 
“in lowly paid workers.” 





War Weather 

The hoary jest about the old gaffer who, told there was a war 
on, said: “Anyway, they’ve got a fine day for it,” has been 
strangely justified, again and again. I never remember more 
lovely days than those I spent in 1914 in long early morning walks 
between the Marne and the Aisne. The onslaughts on both 
Poland and Holland were made easy by exceptionally fine, dry 
weather. It is a standard belief among specialists in wine that 
war years are vintage years. For those out of sight of the war 
the contradiction between eye and ear has been almost painful. 


Out-of-Date Food 

There came an almost exact moment when the tits in the 
garden, who had fed greedily on the nuts provided for them, 
ceased to pay the least attention to the feast ; the caterpillars had 
hatched out. Already the old birds have begun clearing the 
bushes, though the campaign will not reach its height till the 
ten eggs now in the nesting-box are hatched out, and growing 
feathers make even greedier birds. The crop of caterpillars, and 
indeed of butterflies, seem to have been encouraged by the hard 
winter. The other day I plucked some hornbeam boughs to 
decorate a large bowl in the house. Every morning the slab on 
which the bowl stands was littered with the relic stuff chumbled 
by grubs so well concealed in the leaves that none had been seen. 
The tits would have had brighter eyes. While provided food 
grows less popular the bird bath increases in favour, especially, 
it seems, with bullfinches. 


In the Purple 

It is sometimes interesting to decide consciously, as they do 
each week at Kew, which is the loveliest thing in the garden at 
particular dates. In my patch I am quite sure at the moment 
that the prize goes to a bush of the barberry known as Prattii. 
The purple leaves shot with green, the yellow sprays of flower, 
the weeping boughs, make the variety—to my eyes—supreme in 
its class. The most popular of all the tribe is undoubtedly 
Thunbergii, which makes almost as good a purple hedge as 
Darwinii makes a green. Its colour is enhanced if planted next 
door to a Dictyophyllum, which rejoices in white stems and very 
light green leaves. Perhaps Stenophylla comes second in general 
popularity. It is now at the height of its beauty, each drooping 
spray as yellow as a guinea. 


The War Garden 
All war-time gardeners should take note of certain results 
obtained in Lincolnshire and other places regarding the potato 
crop. Potato diseases are-much more common and disastrous in 
gardens and allotments than elsewhere ; and it is found that if 
gardeners grow crops from their own seed the crop will be 
reduced by several tons to the acre. The procuring of seed from 
disease-free districts is absolutely essential. On the subject cf 
vegetables there is much to be said in favour of New Zealand 
spinach, which may be sown at once. The yield is very large ; 
and the point is stressed by the Gardeners’ Chronicle, which is 
always a safe guide, that it flourishes especially in dry years 
when other sorts are apt to wilt. Species of spinach are 
botanically interesting. One sort was introduced some forty years 
ago that grew to a height of six feet, but expectations of its 
possible uses as a forage crop were not fulfilled. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator.’’| 


GUNS OR BUTTER? 


S1r,—One of the first acts of the newly-appointed Minister for 
Aircraft Production has been to “appeal” to employees in 
garages to transfer their services to factories producing aircraft. 

The time has surely come for measures more drastic than 
mere “ appeals.” 

If the use of private cars were disallowed except in cases 
where it is necessary for business or professional reasons, it may 
be presumed that numbers of skilled mechanics would auto- 
matically be released for work of national importance. In addi- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of tons of petrol at present expended 
on “ joy-riding ” would become available for the prosecution of 
the war. 

It is true that numbers of cars would not be re-licensed and 
that the Exchequer would suffer a loss of revenue. But that is 
the price which would have to be paid for an important increase 
in production which would contribute to the shortening of the 
war and the saving of human life and property. 

If my experience is in any way typical, more and more people 
in this country have the feeling that, during the nine months 
of war which lie behind us, the Government showed a wholly 
unwarrantable timidity about asking even the most rudimentary 
sacrifices from a public which would have made them only too 
readily. 

Unless the people of this country is prepared to accept sacri- 
fices of ease and comfort comparable to those which the German 
public is being obliged, willy nilly, to endure, we shall continue 
to witness the spectacle of Germany, with inferior resources, 
building more tanks and more aircraft and having more goods 
for export than this country. 

It should have become abundantly clear by now that this 
country has to face, and face immediately, a choice between the 
most far-reaching reduction in civilian consumption on the one 
hand and a permanent inferiority in tanks and aircraft on the 
other. 

We are fighting an enemy who, over a period of years, has 
preferred guns to butter. We may continue, for a time, to cling 
desperately to our preference for butter, but, if we do, we must 
not be surprised if our troops find themselves out-gunned, 

I believe that the British people, faced with the gravest crisis 
in its history, is ready for sacrifices even greater than those which 
proved necessary to our victory in 1918. If I were not confident 
of this I should feel less sure of our ultimate victory. What 
Englishman, realising that it is a choice between Sunday joy- 
rides and adequate armaments for our troops, would opt for 
his joy-ride? What Englishman would resent the disappearance 
of cream from his table if it was explained to him that so trivial 
a sacrifice meant more anti-tank guns for the protection of British 
troops in France or Flanders? 

Thanks to a tragic misconception on the part of those whose 
duty it was to inform us, we have been allowed, during nine 
months of war, to retain a disastrous illusion—namely, that it is 
possible to combine the winning of a “total war” with the 
maintenance of pre-war standards of ease and comfort. 

It is time that someone warned us authoritatively against so 
dangerous an illusion.—Yours, &c., H. P. S. MATTHEWS. 

217c Kensington High Street, London, W. 8. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOLS 


S1r,—A few years ago a Roman Catholic bishop wrote to our 
Cambridge paper appealing for State support of his schools on 
the ground of equal justice for all citizens. I put to him a 
question which Cardinal Bourne had answered in vague and 
equivocal language, evidently presuming on a Cardinal’s im- 
munity from close cross-examination. Would the Roman Church, 
in any country in which she had, not 6 per cent., but 94 per 
cent. of the population support non-Roman schools on the prin- 
ciple of equal justice? No answer could be extracted from that 
bishop. Yet it has been given, again and again, by standard 
theologians, writing, not in English for democratic readers, but 
in Latin for the whole priesthood of their Church. Let me quote 
only one, Cardinal Billot, in his Treatise of the Church of Christ 
(1921, Vol. II, page 102): 

“We are always brought back to that principle wherein lies the 
sum of the whole matter (italics mine). Certainly the Church pro- 


claims that there is in the world one single religion instituted by 
and that she alone has the rights and the majesty of religion ; that 
the other hand other sects are false, wherein robberies are PFactised, not 
God’s work, not the salvation of souls, mot the prosecution of our 
eternal and ultmate aim. Hence, therefore, come two weights or two 
measures. For, if the Catholic religion had not these, she would by 
that very fact profess herself to be one among many, not from heaven 
but from men.” 
This, and a good deal more to the same effect, may be read ing 
pamphlet which you will perhaps allow me to mention here, jt 
is entitled The R.C. Church in Politics, and may be had for 4 
post free from my secretary at 90 Kimberley Road, Cambridge — 
Yours, &c., G. G. Covrtoy, 
St. fJohn’s College, Cambridge. 


S1rR,—May I defend myself against Fr. Prime’s implied accus. 
tion that I apply the word “ idiosyncrasies ” to other men’s views 
but not to my own? I might even claim to surpass Fr. Prime 
himself in the matter of tolerant respect for contrary opinion, fo 
I think that the “ radical difference ” between his standpoint ang 
mine is that, whereas I am willing to admit that my own religioys 
views are as likely to be erroneous as those of the majority of 
my fellow-countrymen, Fr. Prime is not willing to admit the 
same about his own. He writes of truth and error as if he had 
authentic information as to which was which. I neither claim 
such a privilege for myself nor accord it to others. 

If it is true, as he says in his letter in your issue of May 17th, 
1940, that our sons and daughters, on reaching maturity, are free 
to judge our religious views with unbiased minds (a statement 
not easily reconciled with the assertion, in his article, that the 
early training of a child orientates him for life), why should not 
parents wait till their children become able to accept their 
religious views on their merits? Surely the logical deduction 
from the argument of Fr. Prime’s letter is that religion need 
not be presented to children, either at home or at school, until 
the attainment of maturity. 

To bring up children in an atmosphere in which controversial 
questions are systematically treated as if they had been finally 
settled is to foster fanaticism. It is no part of true education. | 
gather that Fr. Prime disapproves of Communist influences on 
children as strongly as he favours denominational schools. This 
policy really amounts to the suppression of secular fanaticism and 
the conservation of religious fanaticism.—Yours faithfully, 

6 Coates Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. JoHN W. CRorFts. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., Spectator.] 


THE INTERNMENT OF REFUGEES 


S1r,—The campaign for the internment of all or most refugees 
from Nazi oppression starts from premises which are almost 
unbelievable illusions, and it may have consequences prejudicial 
to important British interests. The refugees have been persecuted 
so ruthlessly that no normal human being in their position could 
feel anything but the most intense hatred against Hitler. More- 
over, they know what they have to expect if Hitler should win, 
and that they have no hope to return to their country so long as 
he is not utterly defeated. 

One of the dangers of this campaign is that it may deflect 
public attention from the real “fifth column” in this country. 
The idea that the refugees had anything to do with the doings 
of fifth columns in Norway and Holland is grotesque. One of the 
first decrees of the Nazi governor of Holland has been that all 
German and Austrian refugees in Holland are to be sent to con- 


centration camps pending deportation to the Polish ghetto, and f 


that their property is to be confiscated. Every German in the 
past could enter those two countries without even a visa, while 
already before the war England refused admittance to refugees 
without the most careful examination of each case, and when 3 
refugee arrived he had to undergo further investigation and wa 
kept continually under close observation. It must also be con 
sidered that many of the refugees formerly were influential leaders 
of public opinion and formed the most active element among the 
pro-English section in their countries. They have actually been 
driven out because Hitler regarded them as an obstacle to his 
plans directed against British interests. 

The argument that Nazi spies may be disguised as refugees 
should be examined in the cold light of reason instead of in the 
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heat of panic. Of course it is possible that a few spies have 
ysed this disguise. Yet it is significant that, in spite of all rumours, 
not a single case has been publicly authenticated up to now, 
while every case of a refugee domestic who has inadvertently 
trespassed on a police regulation and been fined five shillings 
receives the widest publicity. Why, then, has the Press never been 
able to print any real evidence for the existence of Nazi spies 
masked as refugees? A little thought makes it clear that Nazi spies 
have much better disguises at their disposal than that of a 
refugee. There are numbers of British-born people who admire 
Hitler’s views. It is significant that Sir Philip Game, Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police, issued a statement, on April 16th, 
denying that the police were gravely concerned about the actual 
situation in regard to aliens and warning the public against un- 
founded rumours. 

The dangers involved in the present stirring up of distrust 
against the victims of Hitler who have found refuge in this 
country are the following. Among the refugees there are 








thousands who are only too willing to place all their abilities and 
forces at the disposal of the authorities for the struggle against 
Hitler. Many possess great qualifications for this purpose. Yet 
no adequate use has hitherto been made of their offers. Only 
the Pioneer Corps is open to them, which is mainly used for 
unskilled work, such as the making of roads. Many of the refugee 
scientists, engineers and doctors have had the greatest difficulty in 
getting abroad, because the Nazis (as they quite openly admitted) 
were afraid that their qualifications would be useful to countries 
which might become enemies. Now they are in this country and 
all their offers are turned down. We are prepared to pay all the 
expenses of keeping them in a most injurious idleness. France 
does not follow this policy. The refugees were at first interned, 
but those willing to serve were released and allowed to act even 
as officers in the army. Under Nazi rule every Czech, Pole or 
Jew is forced to work for war purposes according to his qualifica- 
tions—though there cannot be any doubt that they hate the régime 
from their whole heart. In England the refugees have been 
treated in many ways with generosity and humanity, but the 
possibility of getting a labour permit has become ever more 
difficult, except for domestics. The stirring up of unfounded 
distrust will destroy the last hopes of vast numbers and undo a 
large part of the good work already done. The integration, more~- 
over, of 70,000 people in the economic and social organism of this 
country after the war will be made impossible. They will become 
a permanent burden on private and public charity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorotny F. Buxton. 


SUNDAY, MAY 26th 


Sin—It must be a matter of deep thankfulness that the heads 
of the Christian Churches throughout this land have unanimously 
decided to call the nation to prayer and penitence on Sunday, 
May 26th. As a parish priest, who has had to take part in 
previous summonses to days of prayer, I write to express the 
hope that Sunday, May 26th, will be really observed, in the 
truest sense of the word, by all who believe in God and spiritual 
values. So many of these calls to prayer are observed in a half- 
hearted kind of way. 

Is it not possible for all Christian people throughout the land, 
and let us hope the Empire, to observe the day suitably? Let 
us put aside all social engagements and see that the Lord’s Day 
is recognised by everybody, that those who are in the habit of 
attending church on Sunday morning will be in their accustomed 
placed on Sunday evening also and vice versa. I want to plead 
for the setting aside of everything that is frivolous and un- 
necessary. And I would even go so far as to ask that the B.B.C. 
should make its contribution to this end by not distracting people 
from the worship of God, but by so altering their Sunday pro- 
gramme that it will emphasise throughout the day the nature of 
the spiritual conflict upon which we are engaged. 

Let us concentrate on seeking from God the grace of a very 
real repentance, expressed in deed as well as words, so that He 
may bestow upon us those heavenly spiritual resources which 
alone can conquer the evil forces expressed in the modern totali- 
tarian States with their lust for power. Let us then as a nation 
bend our wills to His Will, for thus alone can we become His 
channels through which His Kingdom may be established, and 
80 bring nearer the day when Christ shall be enthroned as 
Lord.—I am, Sir, yours, 

P. T. R. Kirk, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, 
Proctor in Convocation. 
Christ Church Vicarage, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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THE BEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD 


S1r,—I think I should begin by apologising to the worshippers 
of Jane Austen for a too cursory dismissal of this writer in my 
letter of April 26th, for she was a favourite of my undergraduate 
days: I did say, however, that taste changes greatly with in- 
creasing experience of life. Being in the last war, seeing the 
ineptitudes of the Peace, being badly knocked by the economic 
slump, and again seeing the clouds gathering for war, I began 
to feel contempt for the useless idle people of Miss Austen’s 
books, and for the type of mind that could spend so much art 
describing this inane set while apparently unaware of the passion, 
the beauty and the suffering of the active world around. 

So it seemed to me that those of still active mind should leave 
“escapism” to children, the infirm and aged, and spend the 
little leisure left them from their work in learning in the literature 
of realism something about the world outside their common 
experience. For it is largely this “escapism,” the dislike of 
thinking and consequent failure to understand serious questions 
shown by the educated classes that makes the abolition of war 
and poverty so hopeless a task; there are too many in high 
places who still seem to live in the pleasant drawing-rooms of 
Jane Austen or the comic club of Mr. Pickwick. 

Such an attitude does not mean the banishment of art from 
our reading, for some of the greatest art is realistic, e.g., Hardy’s 
Dynasts, many of Shakespeare’s plays, and even Bernard Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. And how much pleasanter to learn in the great 
literature of realism rather than in the dull text-books of the 
professors—so let me close by giving the names of books which 
may help some people to understand the present: 

John Christopher, by Romain Rolland—the French and 
German national characters expressed in the life of a creative 
artist ; The Decline of the West, by Spengler—it may be read as 
a sequel to Gibbon; The Dance of Life, by Havelock Ellis— 
the best and most beautifully written philosophy of life for today, 
which might make the world a happier place ; and Quiet Flows 
the Don—the real Russia; The Letters of fohn Chinaman 
(G. L. Dickinson)—The East; The Black Man’s Burden, by 
E. D. Morel ; Hans Fallada’s A Wolf Among Wolves ; and, of 
course, Hitler’s Mein Kampf, to understand the origin of the 
brutality of the Nazi Party and the source of power of its fanatical 
leader.—Yours faithfully, L. H. CALLENDAR. 


THE BRITISH “INVASION - COMPLEX ” 
S1r,—Being a Czecho-Slovakian refugee, alien but friendly, I 
have had ample experience to look closer into certain historical 
problems which have come again into the limelight of this 
Tamerlanian theatre of our times. The chance and opportunity 
of viewing such problems from at least two points have unfor- 
tunately resulted from a life “ between,” and the new lights of 
revelation are disastrously burning on the explosive fuel of 
reality. One cannot rejoice at suddenly discovering solutions of 
old problems, but one cannot stop the feverishly researching run 
of one’s thoughts. 

Thus it struck me that what I should like to call the “ invasion- 
complex ” of the British people, which has been in existence for 
ages and has now reached a climax, is subconsciously rooted in 
the making of a nation who, from the very start of Hengist and 
Horsa, took her life and shape as invaders. Nowhere else in 
history can we find such an outstandingly successful example of 
a continuous mixture of tribes and nations with all the attractive- 
ness of culture and language which can only be the outcome of 
such a unique historical development. But still in the “ sub- 
terranean depth ” of the British mind there lurks and lingers the 
said complex, a collective soul’s tragical conflict, a theme worthy 
of an Aeschylus. Embedded in it as a compensating antidote 
there seems to be what I dare to call the “anti-foreigner 
superiority complex ”—kut this is partly another story. 

Let me assure you that insights like these cause a sympathy 
with and an understanding for the British people’s life-and-death 
struggle which surpasses the average compassion.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, A. G. GIRSCHICK. 


HIGH WAGES AND INCOME TAX 


S1rR,—With reference to the Rev. J. H. Shackleton Bailey’s letter, 
I suggest that what Sir John Simon said (or meant to say) was 
that if all the income in excess of £2,000 was taken from each of 
the Surtax-payers, the yield would be sixty millions extra. 
Taxation of salaries and wages would be convenient and fruit- 
ful if made at source. And the plan might be accepted in this 
emergency. But many adjustments would be necessary—Yours 
faithfully, F. C. GATES. 
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Books of the Day 


The End of History 


Christians in a World at War. By Edwyn Bevan. 
Christian Movement. §s.) 
It is never easy to believe in God. It is doubly difficult in the 
world today. It is not merely that the war has come despite 
the prayers of so many faithful Christians, but that it has come in 
such a form. That the evil will seem to be unrestrained, that 
justice and truth go down before naked power, that a righteous 
cause seems to avail so littlke—there is the real challenge to the 
faith that the world belongs to a God of Love and 
Righteousness. “Where is now thy God?” that is the 
question, and it cannot be met by any ad hoc answer, 
for, in fact, it is raised by the whole course of 
history. We tell ourselves that a righteous cause “must” 
triumph. The warning of history is that there is no must. 
Christianity is utterly committed to the faith that is at the heart 
of the whole Bible, in the sovereignty of a just and living God 
“whose judgements are in all the earth.” It believes that God 
is the Lord of history, which is the arena of a moral conflict— 
not a stream of meaningless events, but a drama moving to a 
consummation. The events of time serve a moral purpose and 
are under the governance of the Divine will. Yet this faith is 
but seldom verified. Historical evidence does not bear it out. 
The hopes of the Hebrew prophets did not come true. The 
Church for the last nineteen hundred years has prayed, Thy 
kingdom come on earth, as it prays at this very hour—but does 
it come? It would be almost impossible to argue in this present 
year of our Lord that the human race, taken as a whole, does 
grow better as it grows older, or that the Kingdom of God on 
earth is nearer than it was when the Lord’s Prayer was first 
repeated. Where, then, is the promise of His coming? What 
Dr. Bevan calls the stock answer—a thousand years are with the 
Lord as one day—is not an answer at all. It might just as well 
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(as he says) be a hundred thousand or ten million years; and for 


practical purposes that amounts to saying that the Kingdom 
never will be realised. No merely futurist interpretation of the 
meaning of history, therefore, will satisfy. “A Saviour with a 
time-machine ” will not do. 

But the Biblical faith, as Dr. Bevan says, was not an induction 
from the facts of history, which indeed seem rather to contradict 
it, but a moral and religious intuition imposing its own claim 
upon the facts. Because it is sure that the meaning of this world 
is not to be found in itself but in another—in an unseen order 
of spiritual reality—it demands that well-doing and well-being 
shall stand in some logical relation, in the lives of men and in 
the course of history. The facts, as we know them, do not seem 
to yield to it. The iron years grind on their way, the innocent 
perish, the righteous cry in vain. Yet the Church does 
not cease its prayer. It is still sure that in Jesus Christ the 
triumph of God’s Kingdom is secure. But it is a kingdom “ not 
of this world.” The end of history is the annihilation of all 
conscious life on this planet ; there can be no moral consummation 
at some remote future in the time-series. The end (in the sense 
of the goal or meaning) of history is in a world on the other side 
of death, in the perfect fellowship of souls redeemed, in com- 
munion with God and with one another. 

“ The direction in which to look for the future of mankind is not 
along the course of history on this planet. It is obliquely across the 
historical process, not along it, that the millions of human spirits are 
always streaming. .. . The groups which seem so permanent in con- 
trast with the perishing individuals—the family, the society, the 
nation—are merely frames within which during their time on earth 
human spirits are brought together to be exercised. . . . There is only 
one society partially manifested on earth which is an eternal frame 
which continues, as a society, in the world beyond death; and that is 
the Mystical Body of Christ” (pp. 95, 96). 

That is the classical Christian position, and events are driving 
us back again upon it. It was the faith that served St. Augustine 
in his day of anarchy and bloodshed, it is what we can summon 
to our aid today. It is not, of course, incompatible with trying 
to make this world as good as we can; nor does it exclude (Dr. 
Bevan argues) something that might be described as a return of 
Christ to reign in the affairs of men. But the hope to which faith 
in God is committed and of which the Resurrection is the earnest 
cannot be fulfilled in this world of sin and death. A secularised 
this-worldly Christianity is more than sub-Christian, it is non- 
sense: it is a self-contradictory belief. “Left-wing Christianity,” 
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says the author, has completely ignored the real point. 
to believe in an eternal life beyond and to say that it iS legs 
important than the brief life on earth is manifestly absurd.” lis 
this that gives its value and worth to this life. We must labour 
to serve our day and generation ; at this moment we mug pray 
and toil for victory. But whatever suffering we may have to face, 
whatever the dark ages of misery which may Conceivably jie 
before Europe, our hope lies eternal in the heavens, iNCOrruptible 
and undefiled. Here is power to endure and faith to overcome. 

Here at last 1s a book about the war which does come to Btips 
with the real question. This short notice gives but a Poor ides 
of Dr. Bevan’s admirable study—its masculine thinking ang its 
clear insight or the large range of subjects discussed. Some of the 
best things are in the footnotes. It does not attempt any easy 
answer to the particular challenge of the hour. It sets forth the 
Christian world-view as an interpretation of all history. Ir jg, 
cordial for drooping spirits which is to be very warmly recom. 
mended. F. R. Barry. 


Stalin in Black and White 


Stalin: Czar of All the Russias. 
Stalin: A Short Biography. 
Institute. (Lawrence and Wishart. 


“To profes 


By Eugene Lyons. larrap, gp, 

Prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
2s. 6d.) 
Tue publication in English last autumn of M. Souvarine’s long 
and detailed biography of Stalin is now followed by Mr. Eugene 
Lyons’ more impressionistic portrait and by an official “ shor 
biography ” emanating from the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute ip 
Moscow. Of the latter little need be said. It rewrites history by 
the now familiar method of associating Stalin with everything 
done by Lenin in the revolutionary period and by attributing to 
the other Bolshevik leaders of that time either no role at all o 
a wholly deleterious one. Thus: “It was the Bolshevik party, 
headed by Lenin and Stalin, that created the Red Army ...,, 
And it was Stalin who directed, inspired and organised th 
victories of the Red Army ” (italics in original). This book would 
be all right but for its sub-title. It is not biography, but hagio- 
graphy. 

Mr. Lyons has brought to his task the mordant and disillusioned 
pen which made Assignment in Utopia a classic. The dis 
illusionment has now gone several stages further. There is litte 
left of the revolutionary idealism which Mr. Lyons took with him 
to the Soviet Union in 1928. But though his prevailing reaction 
to his subject is now one of fascinated horror, there are points 
at which the glints of the old faith and hope flash across the 
screen. The most curious of these is his account of his interview 
with Stalin in 1930. Intellectually he knows that Stalin was the 
fount of “all this horror, inhumanity and chicanery,” which was 
even then beginning to descend on Russia. But he cannot 
wholly escape from the impression of “a pleasant, earnest age- 
ing man—evidently willing to be friendly to the first foreigner 
whom he had admitted to his presence for years,” or of “a 
certain shyness in his contact with people, a real simplicity, an 
almost nerveless deliberateness about his movements.” 

In documentation and in critical analysis, Mr. Lyons does not 
pretend to compete with M. Souvarine’s far more extensive 
equipment. But Mr. Lyons has lived in Russia under Stalin, and 
his story of the later years has the vivid quality which can only 
be imparted by an eye-witness. Stalin’s master stroke was that 
“he took a social movement, and turned it into a religious sect: he 
took a collection of living ideas and turned them into fixed sacred 
texts.” He gave the new religion a god, Lenin, and a devil, 
Trotsky, and cast himself for the role of prophet, destined no 
doubt himself for eventual deification. And these things hap- 
pened so swiftly and naturally that one can still ask whether 
Stalin planned and thought out this magnificent construction, or 
whether he stumbled on it, so to speak, unawares. 

The other aspect of Stalin’s genius lay in political organisa- 
tion. It was no accident that a man with “the tawdry talents 
of the ward politician” should have become the autocrat of the 
new Russia. When Lenin died, the revolution had passed from 
its heroic into its bureaucratic phase. Russia, “aching in all 
its limbs after so many years of foreign and civil war,” did not 
want ideas or oratory or military adventure. It wanted organisa- 
tion and a strong hand. Stalin, who “never had the slightest 
respect for ideas and programmes anyhow,” provided what was 
needed. Like every true bureaucrat, he was a pragmatist, ready 
to adjust not only his conduct, but his creed to the needs of the 
moment. Under Stalin, the party line entered on that period of 
zig-zags and right-about-turns which have been the despair of 
serious theorists reared in the Marxist school. But for practical 
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s it did not matter. There was always a text from Lenin 
jor every day in the year 

in his last three or four chapters, M1. Lyons gives an account 
of the successive purges of the lasi fcur years, and concludes 
gith a brief analysis of the changes in Soviet foreign policy. But 
al) this happened after his departure from Moscow in 1934, and 
jdés nothing to what has already been written on these events. 
The merit of Mr. Lyons’ book is that, by his portrayal of the 
gradual development of Stalin’s absolute and unique power, he 

E. H. Carr. 
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It is a Duckworth. 16s.) 

“com. jy an article written in 1833 Macaulay condemned Horace 

RY. Walpole for devoting a lifetime of eighty years to nothing but the 
wany halves of peaches. This charge cannot be sustained, but 
if it could it is likely that the present age would be more disposed 

0 admire than to accuse. The nineteenth century was too 
Lan confident and assertive to have much sympathy to spare for the 

forgotten subtleties of conduct and motive by which Horace 
Walpole’s life was regulated ; but our own age which m ikes 
be yp in sympathetic insight what it has lost in self-confidence is 
ree quite capable of appreciating the variety and extent of his 
— achievement. Mr. Ketton-Cremer makes no attempt to conceal 
‘ a Walpole’s faults and absurdities, but he is the first of Walpole’s 
y by biographers to do full justice to his subject. Walpole was in 
hing the best sense an amateur who attained distinction in many fields, 
“ . ind even in his early twenties it had become the main conscious 
L or obiect of his life to chronicle the social and political history of 
ary, his age. In carrying out this task, for which he knew he possessed 
‘** I qualifications which were aliogether exceptional, Walpole was 
the brilliantly successful ; he never once ceased to be aware of the 
nul value of the service which he was rendering to posterity, and he 
BF vas happy all his life in that awareness 
ned In writing this extremely readable biography, Mr. Ketton- 
jis. @ Cremer has enjoyed the friendship and assistance of that fine 
ttle scholar and collector of Walpole material, Mr. W. S. Lewis, of 
sim | Famington, Connecticut. The Yale edition of Walpole’s cor- 
ion JB tspondence which Mr. Lewis is at present occupied in editing 
nts JE 8 expected to run into about 50 volumes. It is upon the trans- 
the Me cendant merit of the best of these letters—modelled admittedly 
ew 2 the beginning upon those of Madame de Sévigné—that 
the fe Walpole’s fame ultimately rests, and Mr. Ketton-Cremer shows 
vas @ Very entertainingly the manner in which Walpole’s principal 
x0 correspondents were selected, and, when the need arose, replaced. 
se. At intervals Walpole demanded from his correspondents the return 
ser of all his letters in order that they might be annotated, edited, 
« — altered and finally handed over to his executors in the form most 
a suitable for the instruction and delectation of posterity. 

One aspect of Horace Walpole’s life which is brought out 
ot | particularly well by Mr. Ketton-Cremer is his attitude of 
ve | ‘motional aloofness. Walpole possessed an abundance of high 
id & Spirits, and to the end of his life he adored a masquerade ; but 
ly he evaded all entangling relationships and politely repulsed the 
at | @flectionate possessiveness of Madame Grifoni, Thomas Gray or 
1¢ | Madame du Deffand. Walpole was, as Mr. Ketton-Cremer 
gM Observes, a natural celibate, and the relationships which really 
, influenced his life were those into which the element of physical 
0 f Passion did not enter—his love for his mother and for his soldier 
. fe cousin, Harry Conway. It was by a curious irony that after seventy 
1 f Years of such emotional detachment Horace Walpole should at 
¢ f /ast in extreme old age have become “the helpless victim of a 

love which he could neither deflect nor overcome ”—an old man’s 
. & doting passion for Mary Berry. 
3 Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s portrait of Horace Walpole is subtly and 
ef clegantly drawn. It depicts with admirable lucidity the main 
1 f interests of Walpole’s life—his career as a man of fashion and an 
] inimitable correspondent ; his career as an antiquarian, the creator 
t@ of Strawberry Hill and the author of a varied body of literary 





work ; and lastly his career as a politician and a writer of political 
memoirs. Mr. Ketton-Cremer has made use of a considerable 
amount of new material, and he brings out fully for the first 
time the nature and importance of Walpole’s political activities. 
There are one or two places only in which the seams of Mr. 
Ketton-Cremer’s narrative appear slightly obtrusive, and it might 
have been an advantage if discussions of controversial matter, 
such as the quarrel between Walpole and Gray, had been rele- 
gated to the notes, or to an appendix, instead of being incorporated 
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in the text. This is, however, a minor point of criticism and 
every page of this excellent biography is enjoyable. Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer modestly expresses the hope that Mr. Lewis, after com- 
pleting his great edition of Walpole’s correspondence, will write 
his final and definitive biography. Unless and until he does so 
this book is likely to remain the standard Life. 

Puitip MAGNus. 
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Misery in East London 
East End My Cradle. By Willy Goldman. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


In East End My Cradle Mr. Willy Goldman tells the story 
of the growth of a Jewish boy, presumably himself, in contem- 
porary East London. It is a grim story, untouched by grace 
notes or lightness of heart. Of such humour as it possesses the 
roots are in bitterness. There is caricature, often brilliant, but 
no mirth in it. 

The story begins with memories of childish battles between 
Yids and Goys—that is, between Jews and Gentiles—and of 
school days. Mr. Goldman hated school: both Kheder, the 
Hebrew school which he attended on certain evenings, and the 
L.C.C., which he attended by day. And he hated the teachers. 
The Head of Kheder was an obscurantist, kill-joy Rabbi, nick- 
named Squinty. The L.C.C, teachers were no better; “there 
was scarcely a teacher in the school under middle age. One sus- 
pected that they had spent the earlier part of their lives qualify- 
ing for the post, as prison warders.” School was hateful. Much 
worse was work. At the age of 14, while still a child, the grow- 
ing boy is thrust into employment in a tailoring “ sweat shop,” 
to which even school was preferable. School, however distaste- 
ful, had moments in which its inhabitants came into their own as 
children. The “sweat shop” had no such moments. The writer 
resents the shocking abruptness with which childhood is brought 
to an end on the day of school-leaving: “to say that it was 
inevitable, that leaving school at the age of 14 implied that you 
were no longer a child with a child’s instincts is unconvincing. 
You do not change your nature overnight. Yet that is what you 
were expected to do.” About the transition from the school to 
the sweat shop in which the working day was one of twelve 
hours; and about the de-education and demoralisation which 
accompany premature employment and undo the work of the 
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school, Mr. Goldman writes like a master—he is vivid and most 
moving. 

The burden of life in East London does not apparently grow 
less with the passage of years. Poverty inflicts new humilia- 
tions and the misery of working in sweat shops is exceeded by 
the misery of not working in them—of being unemployed. 
Mr. Goldman is familiar with unemployment. He enlarges on its 
tedium, its lessening of opportunities already too narrow, its 
power to estrange a man from his kith and kin and to expose 
him to their contempt and to his own. To him, unemployment 
is a complex of horrors in which soul and body are soiled and 
life loses its taste. 

“The mist is dispelled when a woman appears.” Not for 
Mr. Goldman. Minka, a light at a Jewish Girls’ club, “ the 
members of which were the dowdiest collection of girls possible,” 
promises for a moment to touch his despondent pages with 
romance. Alas! Minka is consumptive, and before a love 
interest can develop, she succumbs. Romance retires and does 
not re-appear. Equally dolorous is the affair of Ephraim Wise, 
an eccentric artist, perhaps a genius, whom no one aids and many 
deride. He has the quality of a Hugo character, “to suffer 
wrong that hope thinks infinite.” He is homeless and ragged 
and starved and ill-used, but, nevertheless, is happy in a dream 
of great pictures which one day his brush will bring to life. The 
pictures, however, are not born and the artist dies—of madness 
induced by starvation. Only at the end of the book is there any 
break in Mr. Goldman’s dark sky. A story, perhaps this story, 
on which the unemployed young man had toiled in pain and dis- 
couragement, pleases a publisher, who may publish it. 

What is one to make of this extremely able but scarifying 
book, written with pessimistic animation and gloomy skill? It 
is clear that Mr. Goldman does not like “his cradle.” The East 
End inspires him with devastating dislike. It is foul. Its in- 
habitants—Gentiles who are brutal, quarrelsome and tipsy, and 
Jews who have itching palms and venal and sordid souls—are 
all unsavoury. In this narrative of crowded Whitechapel only 
Minka and Wise are not in some way unpleasant. 

Is it a true picture? Are authorities like Mr. Lowndes, who 
wrote recently of the silent social revolution which in our time 
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has transformed the poorer districts of London, to be ignore 
There are many such authorities. Are they wrong? ' 

On this one has one’s personal opinion. But it jg 
to obtain significant evidence from Mr. Goldman himselt, 4 
the 4,000,000 habitations which have been built in this 
since the end of the last war, East London possesses its 
Mr. Goldman, who writes only of insanitary or bug~infexe 
property, is apparently not aware of any rebuilding. He Staty 
that he began work in the “sweat shop” on a wage of 64; 
week, and does not mention, what every tailoring worker ugh 
to know, that for twenty years in the tailoring trade legal min. 
mum rates of wages have been fixed by a Trade Board, againg 
whose regulations the payment of such a wage would be a grave 
offence. Nor does Mr. Goldman seem to have heard of 
Factory Acts or ever to have met a workshop or factory jp. 
spector. He refers to his “hunger” when out of work and 
receipt of the “dole.” Admittedly the “dole” is exiguous, ty 
it is not insufficient to banish hunger. Others in Mr. Goldmay\ 
book suffer from hunger—the artist whom it kills and an wm 
employed husband impelled towards crime by the utter deg. 
tution of himself and his pregnant wife. Impelled toway 
crime! Why, one asks, was the husband not impelled towan 
the Relieving Officer, whose business—conscientiously 
charged in East London—is to relieve destitution? 

The truth seems to be that though a good story-teller, 
Goldman is not a good witness ; suffering, perhaps, has blumd 
his vision. He sees bestiality, greed, drunkenness, dirt aj 
suffering in East London. But are these all there are to see? 

Are these all that George Lansbury saw? Not by a long wa! 

J. J. MAttox, 


Three Versifiers and a Poet 


Cafes and Cathedrals. By C. F. Macintyre. 
Press. §s.) 

Fisherman’s Wake. 

One Part Love. By 
gs. 6d.) 

Speak to the Earth. 

Letter from Ireland. 


(Oxford Universiy 


(Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 
Oxford University Pres, 


By Temple Lane. 
Babette Deutsch. 


(Cape. §s.) 
(Gayfield Press. 
IF the pleasure given is the criterion of poetry, one of these book 
easily passes the test and four as easily fail; the peculiar enjoy 
ment of bad verse somewhat reduces the value of the test. Th 
start at the bottom: Mr. Macintyre’s poems are “ modern i 
style and technique, but they are by no means open to the crit- 
cism of obscurity which is so often heard concerning moden§ 
poets.” This means that Mr. Macintyre’s occasional verbal im: 
tations of a “modern” technique in no way conceal a banality ¢ 
thought which is as transparent as a vacuum: 

“This meat almost as lewd as cinema stars 


More nude than naked—undulant Goya flesh 
Drawn with a dirty crayon.” 


By Andrew Young. 


By Ewart Milne. 53.) 


Miss Lane, a very Celtic poetess, has fewer pretensions, an 
her verses are of the kind which anyone is justified in writing an 
no one justified in publishing. She has a liking for old-fashioned 
rhythms and for mild whimsies. “There do be Pucks the wy 
you go at night.” Yet some readers may prefer Miss Lane’s inno 
cent futilities to Miss Babette Deutsch’s profundities. Through 
the many influences which penetrate her work, of Yeats— 

“Yet reading Harry Heine’s spotted page 
You must admit a salty fluid runs 
When the heart’s pricked ”— 

or of Eliot—“ The day unfolding like a newspaper ”; through th 
thick veil of humanitarianism and “left-wing” sympathiaj 
nothing appears that is her own, that has been seen, thought, 
felt for herself: perhaps this explains why Miss Deutsch is # 
excellent a translator and so poor a poetess. As with the twj 
other versifiers already mentioned, words and images (all hav 
them in profusion) are used to fill a void rather than to fix an 
illuminate an experience. Mr. Ewart Milne is equally ambitious 
if he has rather more to say, it is because the technique and dift 
culties of his medium are themselves an experience for him, pe 
haps his most genuine experience, and because the isolation d 
being a self-conscious Irishman, “ Irish in the European humanist 
tradition,” creates a certain attitude which is consistently mait 
tained; but a heavy apparatus of technique, and the superficia 
conflicts which so easily obsess a Celt, make it difficult for his 
to say what he really has at heart. He would be a better write 
if words came to him less easily. 

The curse of a bogus modernity lies heavily on these versifiens 
always excepting Miss Lane. A discovery creates a style, a style 
declines into a fashion, a fashion into a convenient means fo 
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Library 


‘Everyman's Library holds its supremacy 
over all other co!leétions.’ 
—Haro.tp NICOLSON. 


Modern Humour 


Edited by Guy POCOCK and M. M. BOZMAN 
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written to get a laugh—and got it! Selec- 
tions from such widely different humorists 
as Dr Wodehouse and A. P. Herbert, 
W. W. Jacobs and E. M. Delafield, E. V. 
Knox and Bernard Shaw, T. S. Eliot and 
Sellars & Yeatman. 


Swinburne’s 
Poems and Prose 


Edited by RICHARD CHURCH 
\ wide seleétion from Swinburne’s Songs 
before Sunrise and the three series of Poems 
d Ballads; complete texts of A/alanta in 
Calydon and Evechtheus; and prose studies 
of Blake and Shakespeare. 


Fanny Burney’s 
Diary 


Edited by LEWIS GIBBS 
For the Fanny Burney centenary: this 
senerous selection from her famous Diaries 
covers all the important episodes and people 
in the life of this ‘extraordinary woman.’ 


+ Send jor the complete descriptive lift of 
he 961 Everyman Volumes to the Publishers: 
J. M. Dent ¢» Sons Ltd, Letchworth, Herts. 
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AMERICA EXPECTS 
A Travel Diary 


Hector Bolitho 


“He has many witty judgments to pass on the 
Americans, and many good stories to tell . . . this 
entertaining book The Star. 


Illustrated. os. net. 
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J. F. C Fuller 


Vol. I. 
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Vol. I. 

From Napoleon to General Franco 


“ Brilliance, boldness, and originality.” Truth 


“As a writer on purely military affairs he is uniformly 
delightful.” EDWARD SHANKS. 


16s. each vol. 


Fifth Edition 


SEARCHLIGHT ON 
EUROPE 


John de Courcy 


“Is easily one of the most important books that has 
been published since the war began . . . Those who 
would know the best and the worst of Germany's strength 
and her real points of weakness should read, mark, 
and digest this book.” 

7s. 6d. net. GEORGE GLASGOW in The Observer. 





THE 
UNFINISHED WAR 


The Drama of the Anglo-German 
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Eric Moore Ritchie 


“ Admirably lucid and unbiased . . . first-hand experience 
. his book is a pleasure to read.” 
12s. 6d. net. HAROLD NICOLSON. 
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covering nakedness. In comparison, the virtues and talents of 
Mr. Young are all the more striking. The quality of Mr. Young’s 
poetry hardly needs emphasising; he is a genuine if minor poet, 
at his best when entirely concentrated on the objective world of 
Nature which is the source of his poetry. He sees Nature with a 
microscopic exact eye for detail, and his concentration on the 
objective image gives his poetry a significance which seems out 
of proportion to the effect of any single poem; while each gives 
the pleasure of an object seen with extreme clarity, their total 
conveys the sense of an almost religious respect for Nature which 
sustains so concentrated a vision. Goronwy REES. 


Victorian Personalities 


Ten Victorian Poets. By F. L. Lucas. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

ALL except two of Mr. Lucas’s studies were given as wireless talks 
and published ten years ago. He then prefaced them with a brief 
Defence of Poetry that has lost none of its point. It assumes, 
perhaps not with total accuracy, that the public of today shuns 
poetry as never before in our history; and it advises that public, 
for the moment at least, to seek regeneration by approaching the 
old and once familiar names whose works stand in honourable 
neglect on the family bookshelf. The advice, coming from a 
fresh and virile mind, is interesting. Mr. Lucas’s Victorians are 
observed through no haze of memorial sentiment ; some of them 
indeed get a smart whipping, but those who pass the test as poets 
do so under a white light. Mr. Lucas is emphatic enough in his 
conclusion: “Though our generation can criticise the Victorian 
poets, let us frankly admit that it cannot equal them.” 

Why do they win? The answer is easy enough. They had con- 
victions and enthusiasms such as our present-day poets, ina world 
of baffling complexities, can hardly retain. Recently one of the 
latter, publishing his poems on the Spanish War, apologised for 
the lack of such fervour as might be expected from the champion 
of a Cause. Honesty compelled him to write in a lower key. 
The Victorians, or most of them, were no less honest, but the 
times allowed them to cling closely to their theories, whether 
philosophy, rebellion or a moral sense was at the base of these. 
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Thus they can still arrest us by their emphasis ; as also b 
music that often makes a more striking impact that Tenaya 
“petals from blown roses on the grass.” —— 

Tennyson is, in fact, something of an obstacle in the Path tp 
lesser-known riches. Determined efforts have been made to 2 
enthrone him, but he topples again through lack of Masculinity 
and bony structure. Mr. Lucas has propped him in a Shrine of 
landscape and melody, generously pinning on the label “ great” 
Yet presently along comes William Morris and tips the shrine 
awry. How shadowy are the figures of the Idylls beside Guin. 
vere! Mr. Lucas, admiring his Morris wholeheartedly, has 
sketched a forceful, exuberant personality for whom genius © was 
health, not a kind of disease,” who “ waged a lifelong war on cant 
and unreality,” being both a dreamer and a lover of truth, Jy 
most of these essays it is personality that is stressed. Too shop 
for detailed poetic criticism, they abound in sudden probings a 
glisten with sharp felicities that seem, while we read them, worth 
a ton of professorial analysis. “Arnold,” he writes, “ recognises 
two main elements in poetry—natural magic and moral pp. 
fundity; but with his fetish about poetry being ‘ criticism of life’ 
he too often in practice sacrificed the magic to the morals” 
Swinburne, rebellious but ever immature, declines in passion anj 
immediacy-until “the nightingale in him died of too much mid. 
night oil.” Browning has a mental vulgarity and a prefereng 
for masquerade “which makes his works like some vast fancy 
dress ball.” D. G. Rossetti turns in later life from a white to; 
black magic, being obsessed with a “ shattering sense of transcienc 
and decay.” Here Mr. Lucas’s sympathies are engaged. Him. 
self no lover of what we still term “smug Victorianism,” hy 
honours his poets almost in proportion to their window-breaking 
and rates Rossetti highly. “For rebels like Arnold ani Mill ang 
George Eliot were rebels only of the intellect, fighting for free. 
dom of thought ; but behind this young Italian lay a rebellion of 
the senses, a war of liberation of the passions.” 

Rossetti’s sister Christina—“*a mediaeval wraith shrinking ip 
shy dismay before the harsh babel of modernity ”—is the subject 
of one of Mr. Lucas’s additional studies. The other newcomer 
in cackling contrast to her moan, is Coventry Patmore, on whos 
equanimity the essayist willingly unloads his satire. Little re. 
bellion and less poetry about “ The Angel in the House! ” Tha 
smug pedestrian epic on married love was a best seller ; Patmor 
enjoyed the writing and the reward. To expect a posthumous 
reputation might be overmuch; yet Mr. Lucas heartily allows 









him something. Patmore, with his violent and fantastic pr- 
judices, is “a combination of Catholic mystic and Colone 
Blimp.” He is a freakish personality. As such he makes one o 


the most exhilarating chapters in a lively book. 
SYLVA NORMAN. 


Fiction 
Fanny by Gaslight. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
Still Glides the Stream. By B. Dew Roberts. (Chatto ani 


Windus. 8s. 
Pigeon Pie. By Nancy Mitford. 
Iron Gustav. By Hans Fallada. 
Philip Owens. (Putnam. 8s. 6d. 


Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Iranslated from the German by 


THE simplest thing to say about any new work of fiction whic 
has made its appearance since that morning, May roth, when wt 

woke up to the invasion of the Low Countries, is that it ml 
been unlucky in its hour ; so we may as well do these four book 

the perfunctory courtesy of saying it of them. No one of them 
is of durable stuff, as it happens, but the first three should 
ordinarily count on the normal transitory season of the libran 
novel—and the fourth is by the quondam German best-seller wh 
wrote Little Man, What Now? At present, however, it is difficul 
to imagine where the reader is who, seeking respite from th 





pressure and tragedy of actualities, could find even the briefest 
kind of release in anything listed above. Nevertheless, sine 
pedestrianism and a steady tempo are conditions which we mus 
seek to cultivate in the coming months, for each other’s sake, ! 
may well be that these mildly meritorious books will serve th 
turn of some, if only by inducing sleep at the right time. 
Fanny By Gaslight is solidly constructed and somewhat nove 
in setting and sentiment. Although not as nourishing as th 
curate’s egg, it is edible, and even mildly flavoursome, in part 
By a device of construction that creaks as it moves into action 
and keeps us somewhat suspicious and watchful throughout, ! 
purports to tell, through her own mouth and that of her love! 
the life-story of a girl of the London underworld of the eighteer 
seventies and ‘eighties. Fanny, born in 1858 in the dwelling 
house above notorious licensed premises in Panton Street off the 
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Haymarket, believes herself to be the daughter of her mother’s 
husband, “the Duke,” who runs “ Hopwood’s Hades,” and who 
was once a gentleman’s gentleman. But she is, I need hardly 
say, the child of the gentleman. When she is about fifteen a 
very nasty discovery is made in “the Duke’s” brothel-tavern ; 
it ruins him, he is sent to gaol and dies there. Fanny’s mother 
returns to the parental farm in Yorkshire, and Fanny herself, 
the secret of her gentle parentage having been explained to her, 
is placed, dubiously to put it mildly, in the servants’ hall of her 
true father, Mr. Clive Seymore. She is so quaint as to develop 
a sentimental adoration of this deadly, wishy-washy parent, and 
the intercourse of the two during her assistant-lady’s-maid period 
chez Seymore can be read with passing amusement by any who 
remember the novels of Marie Corelli or of a certain Mrs. 
Alexander. The period detail is good here, as indeed throughout 
the book, which can only have been written for the fun of 
manipulating it, I think. I enjoyed my vicarious experience of 
service arrangements in Belgravia in 1872, and one does take away 
the comforting impression that when, say, thirty people were 
hired to look after two of their fellow-creatures, they naturally 
managed to make light work of it. So Fanny appears to have 
been fairly content, running between my lady’s chamber and the 
housekeeper’s room. At the one end she put a cheerful jerk into 
powdering and perfuming the exhibitionist Lady Alicia; at the 
other she sat in surreptitious delight at “ Mr. Clive’s” feet—she 
called him Andrew—and listened with hunger to his platitudes. 

But when he went on a diplomatic mission to America, Lady 
Alicia betrayed him. Fanny kept finding her in bed, in attitudes 
too abandoned and dramatic to admit of any explanation but one. 
But when she found out what really went on at a famous dress- 
shop in Brook Street, she could bear it no longer for “ Andrew,” 
and she ran away, to the erstwhile doorkeeper of “ Hopwood’s 
Hades,” who kept a pub in Islington. Thence she passed to 
“Florizel Thirteen,” a very grand brothel in Regent’s Park, where 
she was employed as bona fide secretary. No funny business. 
She met her fate there—Harry Somerford. He loved her, lived 
with her and made her very happy. He quarrelled with his 
family about her, and wanted to marry her. In 1878 she became 
pregnant, and thought of telling him this and yielding to his 
desire for marriage ; but she postponed the telling throughout 
an idyllic holiday in the village of Les Yvelines in Seine-et-Oise. 
On the way back from this holiday they encountered an ancient 
enemy, Lord Manderstoke, who had brought about the ruin of 
“the Duke” and, in another connexion, had been knocked down 
by Harry in a public place. The old trouble breaks out and 
there is a duel; Harry is wounded, and he dies. The rest of 
Fanny’s story is silence, more or less—until she is discovered, 
@ charming old lady, living in poverty in Les Yvelines in 1933. 
Her discoverer, an English publisher, extracts her story from 
her, pays her for it, writes it up, and when she dies erects a 
tombstone over her in the hotel garden at Les Yvelines, whereon 
he describes her as the chére amie of Harry Somerford. For 
she had been faithful to her one love, and she was a sweet and 
innocuous character, whose story derives the mild degree of 
oddity and readableness which it possesses, not at all from human 
interest, for its characterisation is consistently automatic and un- 
surprising, but from the massing up of the period scene. Which, 
as I have said, gives the whole a mild flavour—but actually the 
helping is too large. 

When I began reading Snill Glides the Stream, I apprehended 
a certain modesty and precision in the manner of narrative—and 
indeed I do not think these stealthy virtues forsake the author’s 
style throughout the book; but her story is almost nothing and 
it is stretched out over a preposterously long span. It tells of a 
woman born in a small manor house in Wales in 1794, who dies 
there, a spinster and the last of her name, in 1891. The author’s 
economy and lighthandedness make an agreeable pattern of family 
life in a hard-up but civilised Welsh household in the early years 
of the nineteenth century ; she also gives amusing enough descrip- 
tions of travel to Ireland and a young girl’s enjoyment of the 
Dublin season and Castle balls in 1814; also as the book grows 
older and loses vitality, she manages to replace organic growth 
by suggestion of the changes in social custom and in taste, after 
Waterloo, when the eighteenth century at last consented to con- 
sider itself dead, and the thing called Victorianism began to cast 
its shadow before. But the sad fortunes of the Cremlyn family 
end a little too repetitively with the grave; it takes the fiery 
Brontés to keep posterity from being resigned to such a rapid 
assembly of tombstones ; and nothing real ever happened to the 
heroine, Jane Cremlyn, who, it must be said, deserved to have 
things happen. She is a delicately attractive character, delicately 
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set in a pleasant Welsh scene—but with the best will in the world 
towards her, it was not possible to enjoy so long and placid 
journey in her company. 

Miss Nancy Mitford is really unlucky. A fortnight ago there 
might still have been heart in us to chuckle at some, at least, 
of her impudent cracks at “the great bore war”—but that time 
is gone. It is simply impossible now to be funny her way 
about the pass we are in—the immeasurably magnified Pass of 
Thermopylae. And yet her scatterbrain Sophia is attractive jn a 
fashion that was still authentic as recently as in April ; but over. 
night she and her comic spies and counter-spies and young meq 
from No. ro have become period pieces, not yet, if ever again, to 
have a vogue. Poor, amusing, sweet Sophia! She is, alas! ay 
unimportant casualty. 

I never was able to see why Hans Fallada was a best-seller, ang 
this latest work of his leaves me more than ever in the dark 
Iron Gustav tells a very hackneyed family story, about an od 
cab-owner-driver in Berlin, his oppressed wife and his dispirited 
and mostly criminal children. It takes their fortunes through 
the war of 1914-18, and through the German post-war chaos and 
beginnings of degeneration. But the picture is dulled by over. 
emphasis, and by repetition and imposed violence. The writers 
style is dreadful, or is made to seem so by a very careless trans. 
lation into English. Kate O’Brigy, 


Shorter Notices 


This is England. Compiled and Edited by C. G. Holme. (Studio. 15), 
THE object of this book is to describe England to the foreigner 
and the interested native in pictorial terms. The country is dealt 
with analytically under some sixty headings, of which Agriculture, 
Coal, Fox Hunting, the Law Courts, the Press and Town Home 
are six representative samples. The photographs are accompanied 
by commentaries written by Mr. Herbert B. Grimsditch. [It 
makes a pleasant, unsensational book. The subjects are reason- 
ably chosen, the photographs are adequate if unsurprising, the 
text is truthful if uninspired. It is not a book to provoke enthv- 
siasm, but it may be recommended without qualms to anyone 
who wants a publication of its kind. The price is no doubt 
determined by war conditions. - 





The Economics of Agriculture. By Ruth Cohen. (Nisbet. §s. 6d) 


Two pitfalls lurk for the undoing of writers on the economics 
of agriculture—or, indeed, on those of any other particular brand 
of human activity: on the one hand the lapse into inappropriate 
technological detail, on the other the repetition of economic 
generalities no more peculiar to the subject concerned than to 
any other. Miss Cohen skilfully avoids them both. She uses 
the ordinary technique of economic analysis, with which she 
assumes her readers to be familiar, to illuminate first the’ static 
problems of agriculture: the size of units, the degree of specialisa- 
tion, the question—particularly important to agriculture—of joint 
production, the short-run elasticities of supply and demand ; then 
the dynamics of economic progress as it affects the distribution 
of resources and earnings between agriculture and other economic 
activities ; and finally, the nature and effects of Government 
intervention in the production and pricing of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Institutional factors are discussed where necessary ; land 
tenure, credit organisation, and so forth; but never otherwise 
than as economically important. 

The work throughout is competently done, the complexities 
of the subject are skilfully unravelled, and one can hardly imagine 
a better introductory text-book. Though it does not possess the 
qualities of intellectual stimulus which delight the reader of, for 
instance, Mr. D. H. Robertson’s Money, and treats its subject 
matter at a level rather more elementary than most of its pre- 
decessors do theirs, The Economics of Agriculture can hold its 
own in the famous series to which it is the latest addition. 


Essays in Monetary Theory. By D. H. Robertson. (P. S. King. 
11s. 6d.) 
Hap Professor Robertson flourished a century ago, Economics 
would never have been called the Dismal Science. As expounded 
by him, it is a tongue-twisting, headaching, brain-racking science; 
but emphatically not dismal. To venture on this collection of 
essays without a thorough theoretical grounding would be waste 
of time, and it would be preferable to have considerably more 
than that ; it is not every competent Alpinist who can tackle the 
Himalayas. But what fun they are! Professor Robertson grapples 
with Mr. Keynes in the empyrean of interest theory, quoting Alice 
in Wonderland meanwhile; coins irreverant terminologies to de- 
scribe the most majestic mysteries of economics; switches dazzlingly 
from abstract to concrete and back; reviews his confréres in 4 


manner calculated to rouse impotent envy in a junior critic ; and 
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Men of the Forces approve of Jif Shaving 
Cream. It is quick, comfortable, sooth- 
ing, convenient, and works up a copious 
lather. It is made by Pears. 





A lieut in the first Army Corps 

Decided that we'd win the worps 

If we sent out a team 

Armed with Fif Shaving Cream 

And made suorps no man’s jorps 
would be sorps. 











A. & F. Pears, Lia., “Tulewort, Middlesex PJ50/769 
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EDWIN MUIR’S 


autobiography 


The Story and the Fable 


HUGH KINGSMILL ‘It is the record of a man of 
real genius, aa: "expresses an original and peculiar 
vision of reality. His childhood at Wyre is one of 
the best accounts of childhood in autobiographical 
literature, it is full of vivid little pictures which 
evoke the unusual setting for the reader.” 
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THE SCOTSMAN : “ Needless to say, it is written with 
distinction. It is a book of special and intimate 
charm for those who seek, as the author has done, to 
see beneath the surface of experience and to under- 
stand it subjectively.” 


ROBERT LYND (News Chronicle): “Mr Muir’s book 
is exceptionally interesting as the story of the 
making of a man of letters in the face of enormous 
difficulties.” (11/- net) 

’ 
PAUL A. ZAHL’S 
l'o the Lost World 
A scientist tells of his expeditions through the jungles 


of British Guiana and the scaling of the preci pitous 
Mount Roraima to its flat summit—Conan Doyle’s 
Lost World—the search for huge, poisonous ants; 
prospecting for diamonds; discovery of giant water- 
falls; and life with entirely primitive Indians. An 
enthralling travel book with excellent photographs. 

(11/- net) 
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leaves as a positive residuum in the reader’s mind the following 
conclusions. The rate of interest matters less than his contem- 
poraries think, and the trade cycle is less of a monetary pheno- 
menon than the price paid for economic advance with its inevitable 
discontinuity. On these primary fluctuations, however, there are 
superimposed secondary amplifications which are mainly mone- 
tary and susceptible to monetary remedy ; we can lower the price 
of progress, though a price must still be paid, and no single remedy 
is applicable in all circumstances. Qualified readers are urged 
to see for themselves how inadequate is this summary of Professor 
Robertson’s brilliant eclecticism. 


The Correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven. 
1832-1854. Edited by E. Jones Parry. Two Vols. Royal 
Historical Society.) 

Princess Lt2ven, who long doubled the parts of a social butterfly 

and a shrewd Russian agent, would not seem to be a very suitable 

friend for a pious Scottish Tory nobleman like the Lord Aberdeen 
who led us into the Crimean War. But their correspondence, now 
for the first time given to the public, though it was privately 
printed long ago, shows that the friendship was sincere and based 
on mutual respect. It abounds in piquant passages, especially in 
the years 1841-46, when Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary, while 
officially on the worst of terms with Guizot, the French Premier, 
was privately telling Guizot’s Egeria in Paris how much he liked 
the man whose policy was causing us so much annoyance. When 
Aberdeen became Prime Minister at the end of 1852, he took 
exception to Princess Lieven’s comment that a Cabinet in which 
he was joined with Palmerston and Russell could not possibly 
endure, though it proved true enough. He told his Russian friend 
in September, 1853, when the Eastern crisis was developing fast, 
that he looked for a settlement, “for a war under present circum- 
stances would be disgraceful to the civilised world.” Aberdeen 
added that, despite the war-like feeling in the country, no Govern- 
ment which declared war on Russia could survive for three 
months. Whether such candid confessions, doubtless passed on 
to Petersburg, helped to make the Tsar Nicholas conciliatory may 
be questioned. But they are typical of the frankness which makes 
these letters exceedingly interesting. Dr. Parry has edited them 
with care and supplied a compact introduction and a useful index. 


Of No Importance. By Rom Landau. (Nicholson and Watson. 
10s. 6d. 
Down the garden path again, this time with the author of God Is 
My Adventure, in the Sussex of 1939. Of No Importance (a 
daring but some will think justified title) is a diary covering about 
nine months, during which the anthophilous littérateur is gradu- 
ally transformed into an armed officer of the Crown. The main 
plan of the book is first to conjure up an idyllic picture of Mr. 
Landau’s bucolic bliss, then to show it threatened, and finally to 
explain the drastic step which he thought necessary for its pro- 
tection. A simple and agreeable design in itself, and topical 
enough, but there are some conventions one hoped dead for ever. 
The discovery of the rural retreat, the difficulty of keeping the 
garden tidy, the author’s dogs (two this time, complete with photo- 
graph), the “sun-bathing hollow,” the local “ characters ”—here 
they all are again, interspersed with slabs of pretentious and 
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wobbling mysticism. Often Mr. Landau has some good small 
point to make, but then in comes Ouspensky, with Rudolf Steiner 
hot on his heels, and such unhelpful sentiments as: “I can dimly 
feel that there is a lesson to be learned from it all ; but it hasy 
become sufficiently clear as yet what that lesson might be” It 
is only fair to add that all those people who have enjoyed Mr 
Landau’s other books, and who are constantly consulting him on 
religious and spiritual matters, will lap up this somewhat em. 
barrassing brew. 


A Virtuous Widow and Others. Edited with an introduction by 
Donald Carswell. (Hodge 6s.) 

Tue jacket of this volume is a clout to be cast at first sight 
That done, the book announces itself as “A Gallery of Types» 
Actually it is a collection of excerpts from familiar seventeenth. 
century writers of Characters—Overbury, Earle, Fuller, Butle 
Hall, Flecknoe—in a modernised text with glossarial footnotes, 
(Three times we must be told that “ censure ” means “ criticise” 
The thing at the end called “Index” is a list of the titles given 
to the jumbled extracts, serving no purpose. An index of authors 
is not provided, though some account of them is given in the 
Introduction by the late Donald Carswell, which, if seldom on 
the mark, is, like all he wrote, graceful and allusive, and wil 
give the book a value for those unable without reservations to 
support the publishers’ claim that it is “a delightful book for 
any who are interested in people as such.” Not that it is a bore 
to meet again Earle’s Child, Overbury’s Milkmaid, or Fuller; 
Good Wife. The few strangers to be encountered in these pages 
are not nearly people as such. : 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 37 


PRIZES of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for the 
most amusing lists of original “ schoolboy’s howlers ” perpetrable 
through misunderstandings of any five of the following sentences 
and phrases: pas de deux; arma virumque cano ; sotto voce; 
horse-power ; Maginot line ; fifth column ; ce n’est que le premier 
pas qui cotite ; deus ex machina ; il se recule pour mieux sauter; 
le bon de V’histoire. Originality can necessarily only be measured 
in terms of unfamiliarity to the judge, but readers are warned that, 
though anxious to be amused, he has a suspicious nature. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “Con- 
petition No. 37.” Entries must be delivered by first post on Friday, 
May 3Ist, 1940. Competitors are permitted to submit more than 
one entry, bu: no competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any 
given week. Envelopes should bear a 24d. stamp. No entries can be 
returned. Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future 
competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 35 


On the assumption that the Light Brigade has by now. been 
transformed into a mechanised unit, the usual prizes were offered 
for a poem (of not more than 24 lines) commemorating a dashing 
attack by the Brigade’s tanks on a strong point in the Siegfried 
Line. It must be confessed that this competition was a flop. 
The entries were few, and their standard was indifferent. Towan- 
bucket was the only competitor whose entry reached even the 
standard suitable for a second prize. A book token for £1 1s. he 
accordingly gets, and the first prize is withheld. 


Prize-winning entry. 
THE TANKS GO IN. 

There was hardly a cheer as we slipped in the gear 
And rattled at speed toward the talus, 

For our Light Brigade Tanks weren’t offering thanks 
For the hell that would presently hail us. 

We were fifty machines—and you know what that means 
Against Jerries in concrete emplacements: 

Just a handful of peas in a go-as-you-please 
With Death spouting red from steel casements. 

But we called on no god as we churned up the sod, 
With the shells popping sweetly around us, 

For in this sort of fair, it’s Old Nick in the chair, 
And we knew that his devils had found us. 


From the first it was plain that our charge was insane, 
But the Light Brigade chaps aren’t quitters ; 
So we thundered along, with our guns going strong, 
Breathing hopes that the Jerries had jitters. 
: * 7 * 


Well, you know how it went: we just made a small dent 
In the talus H.Q. wanted taken: 

Out of fifty tanks, two, and they twisted askew, 
Returned to the lines badly shaken. 


Dick Williams and me, we both got the V.C., 
But there wasn’t the ghost of a rumour 
That they had on the mat the blue pencil Brass Hat 
Who committed the perishing bloomer 
‘TOWANBUCKET. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
— 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 





MR. SIMON MARKS’ REVIEW 





ryg fourteenth annual general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, 
vas held on May 21st in London. Mr. Simon Marks (chairman 
ind managing director) presided. 


The chairman, 
One of your directors, the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, P.C., M.P., has had 
the signal honour to be invited to join Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of State for India. His acceptance of Cabinet office involves 
his resignation from the board. We regret the loss of his collaboration, 
which has been much valued by his colleagues, and we wish him every 
qecess in the great task which he has undertaken. 


in the course of his speech, said: 


In November last the board appointed as a director Mr. J. Edward 
Sjeff, who has occupied a responsible position with the company for 
anumber of years. This appointment will prove of advantage to the 
company. 

GOVERNMENT LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS 

As you are all aware, the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
n the Budget certain limitations upon the amount which companies 
vill during the war be entitled to distribute by way of dividend on 
ordinary share capital. The effect of these proposals in regard to 
this company has only recently been clarified. It has therefore become 
necessary, as already announced in the public Press, for the board 
to modify its original recommendation in relation to the final dividend. 


These proposals restrict the total dividend we are permitted to pay 
on our present issued ordinary and “A” ordinary capital to an amount 
equivalent to 42} per cent. on the capital as it stood on March 3ist, 
1939, which we adopt as our standard year. The total distribution 
your board therefore propose for the year is 384 per cent., or Is. IId. 
per share. We have paid an interim dividend of 15 per cent., or 9d. 
per share, leavicg 23} per cent., or Is. 2d. per share, to be distributed 


as the final dividend. This will absorb gross a sum of 
{403,322 148. 6d., instead of the figure of £581,416 Is. 4d. referred 
to in the directors’ report. 
ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 
The profit for the past year amounted to £2,379,000. There has 
to be deducted on account of Income Tax and E.P.T., a total of 


{1,166,000, leaving a balance of £1,213,000. Adding the balance 
brought forward from last year of £98,000 makes a total of £1,311,000. 

After the payment of dividends on preference shares and the interim 
dividend on the ordinary and “A” ordinary shares there is left a 
balance of £889,000. In lieu of the recommendations in their printed 
report, the directors now recommend the following appropriations : — 


Staff benevolent and pensions fund £25,000 
Debenture redemption fund £13,000 
Final dividend on the ordinary and “A” | 
ordinary shares £493,000 
Transfer to Income Tax account £33,000 
The carrying forward of £325,000 


RESERVES 


We have built up a general reserve of £2,150,000, freehold proper- 
ties depreciation reserve of £376,802, whilst the properties conungency 
reserve stands at £238,375. We do not propose, this year, to add to 
these reserves. 

We have continued the same generous scale of depreciation and 
repairs to properties, which this year absorbs £481,203, as against 
£431,045 last year, an increase of £50,000 charged to the accounts. 
In addition, we have written off the whole of the capital cost of 
air raid shelter work under the Civil Defence Act, which amounted 
to a net figure of £86,000 after deduction of the Government grant. 


DEPRECIATION AND REPAIRS TO PROPERTIES 
Depreciation and repairs to properties this year absorb £481,203, 
as against £431,045. We have written off the whole of the capital 
cost of air raid shelters, amounting to a net figure of £86,000. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Trade creditors have risen to £648,000, against £473,000, due to 
the stock-in-trade we are carrying, which amounts to 42,234,000, an 
increase on last year of £591,000. 
Cash in hands stands at £1.760,000, compared with £935,000 a 
year ago 


SuRVEY OF Past YEAR’S CONDITIONS 

The twelve months which we are surveying were throughout 
exceptional. The first five were heavy with the apprehension of war ; 
the last seven were wholly under the domination of war. War 
thrust upon us a host of new problems and difficulties. There was 
a shift of population owing to evacuation; there was an enforced 
change in shopping hours and habits owing to the black-out ; there 
were heavy calls on our personnel for national service; there were 
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stresses and strains in the system of production and supply; there 
were novel problems in merchandising ; and complicated adjustments 
of price. These inevitable incidents of the wor'd crisis tested our 
organisation, our suppliers, and our customers. 

We are indeed indebted to our suppliers for their most helpful and 
spontaneous co-operation, particularly during the past seven months, 
when, in spite of the many difficulties and uncertainties which con- 
fronted them, they rose to the new situation in a satisfactory manner. 


BRitia!-MADE Goons 
During the past ten years between 9o per cent. and 94 per cent. 
of our supplies were drawn from British and Empire sources. Today 


that percentage has risen to nearly 100 ‘hat policy placed us in a 
avourable position in regard to supplies, and made us independent, 
for the most part, of imports from abroad, so that at the outbreak 


of war and in the fo'lowing months we encountered less difficulty 
than we might have expected in obtaining the greater part of the 
merchandise w+ needed 
SUPPLIES 
Our business calls for large-scale purchases. In regard to textiles, 


which constitute some 60 per cent. of our volume, our main prob’ems 


were 10 ensure an even flow of manufactured goods in adequate 
quanuties, of a standard quality and at the lowest prices. To «achieve 
these objectives we planned, in conjunction with some of the fore- 
most producess and processers of the basic materials, large-scale 
purchases of their products, to be delivered in accordance wiih a 
budget of estimated needs. By this means of centralised buying, 
with and on behalf of cur manufacturers, they were assured of the 
proper quantties of raw materials they needed at the right time; 


and we were able to regulate in 


with the ve! 


the flow of goods into our stores 


accordance me of sales. 


As our business ranges over many departments other than textiles 
we are developing those sections which can increasingly satisfy our 
customers’ needs. During the last few years we have given special 
attention to the development of our food departments. The large 
expansion of volume of sales of food-stuffs, particularly in the war 
months, has proved that the public we.comes this development, and 


has confidence in our quality and value. Jt is interesting io observe 
that our food departments now constitute more than 25 per cent. 
of our total business. 

There is little doubt that, in common with all other traders, many 
difficult problems of supply will await us in the future. You may 


rest assured that your board will do what they can within the limits 
imposed by national necessity to meet those difficulties 


OTAFI 


Our staff have responded with loyalty and devotion to additional 
tasks and responsibilities. I would like to express our thanks to them 
for the manner in which they have discharged their duty. Out of a 
total of 2,000 men, §50 are serving in H.M. Forces, and a further 400 
have registered, cr will register, before the end of the month. We 
recognise that with the return of peace it will be our duty, as it is our 
desire, to take back into our service those who have joined the Forces. 
We wish them all good fortune and a safe return. We are supple- 
menting the pay of our men serving in the Forces to enable them to 
make provision for their dependants. 


WELFARE. 


Our welfare services continue to expand, and their success is proved 
by the smallness of our labour turnover. Over 5,000 members of our 
staff have been trained in the Civil Defence Services. 

A National Savings Group has been formed, through which our 
staff is subscribing over £1,000 per week, and they are giving generous 
support to the Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund. 


DIVIDENDS 


I will now propose that the accounts to March 31st, 1940, as 
submitted, and the directors’ report as amended, be received and 
adopted, and that the cumulative dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, 
less tax, for the year to March 31st, 1940, already paid to the Io per 
cent. preference shareholders, be and is hereby confirmed ; that the 
cumulative dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, less tax, for the year 
to December 31st, 1939, and paid to the 7 per cent. preference share- 
holders, be and is hereby confirmed; that the interim dividend of 
15 per cent., less tax, paid on January Ist, 1940, to ordinary and 
“A” ordinary shareholders, be confirmed ; and that a final dividend 
at the rate of 234 per cent., less tax, making 38} per cent. on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares for the year ended March 31st, 1940, 
be declared and paid by warrant to be posted on June 18th to those 
members whose names appeared in the register of members on 
May 6th, 1940. (Applause.) 

I will now ask Mr. Sieff to second the resolution. 

Mr. I. M. Sieff: I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 


Before putting the resolution to the meeting, are 
There being no questions I will formally put 


The Chairman: 
there any questions? 


the resolution. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Resolutions were passed re-electing Mr. Harry Sacher and Mr. 


J. Edward Sieff, the directors who retired under the provisions of 
the Articles of Association, also reappointing Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co. as auditors for the ensuing vear at a fee for such audit 
of 1,250 guineas. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS, LIMITED 


(THE OPERATING COMPANY 





SIR EDWARD WILSHAW’S REVIEW 


THE eleventh ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless, Limited 
(the operating company), was held on May 21st in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (chairman and managing director), 
in the course of his speech, said: This is a record year. The account 
I am able to give you of our operations during the year 1939 is one 
of financial and other achievements which far exceed those of any 
other year since the formation of the company I2 years ago. 

The profits are up by £600,000. The liquid resources of the com- 
pany are now over £4,000,000, nearly £3,000,000 of this being in 
British Government and other securities, while over £1,000,000 is 
in cash at bank. The dividend a few years ago was only one-quarter 
per cent. The 4 per cent. gross dividend payable for the year 1939, 
which just reaches the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s limit, amounts 
to no less a sum than £1,200,000, or £225,000 more than the previous 
year, and experience of the first four months of this year gives con- 
fidence not only in its maintenance but, if continued, even better 
results. 

As to the colonial wireless telegraph and telephone installations, 
the sets went out from England in the early days of the war. The 
significance of these installations lies in the uses to which they may 
be put. As an auxiliary service in cases of emergency or the inter- 
ruption of the cables, they should add greatly to the flexibility of 
our system, bringing to the Colonial Empire the advantages already 
existing on what I may describe as the main lines of our traffic. I 
can say that the sets have far exceeded our expectations. 

Long before we meet next year we may be able to report that 
every cable station in the Colonies is equipped with wireless. There 
will then be a complete dual system of cable and wireless chains 
throughout the system, and this augmentation of services supplemen- 
tary, and complimentary to each other will have been accomplished 
in under 20 months. 

INTRODUCTION OF 2S. 6D. TELEGRAM FOR FORCES 

I come now to the question of war conditions and I may mention 
first two steps taken to meet particular and special requirements 
The flat rate for Empire Press traffic was a recognition of the need 
for the exchange of news, but in war-time there are many occasions 
when an urgent service is vital, not only to the Press but to its 


recders. We therefore reduced the urgent Press rate to half. We 
had also to consider those serving in the Forces, so many of whom 
have come to our aid from distant Dominions and Colonies, while 
others, from home, are themselves serving in distant parts of the 
Empire 


Io meet their case, and to enable them to keep in touch with their 


families and their kinsfolk with them, we have introduced the Expe- 
ditionary Force message or EFM service, at 2s. 6d. or half the Empire 
social telegram charge with the further advantage that no charge is 
made for the address. This service is available both ways for the 


Army and Air Force, and for all ranks of the Royal Navy when in 
the United Kingdom, but I regret that it has not yet been found 
possible to include Canada 

Your company is the only British-owned and operated overseas 
telegraph company in this country, and while we have cordial and 
reciprocal arrangements with the foreign telegraph companies in this 
country, we cannot but feel that in many respects they are specially 
privileged. Some of them, to the best of our knowledge, are, or have 
beeri, operating in this country for some years without such licences 
is those we have to obtain and whose terms we must observe 
hen again, quite apart from the restriction recently imposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on dividends generally, we have a special 
ind permanent dividend restriction of a meagre 4 per cent. above 
which one-half of the profits have to be applied to further reduction 
of rates 

No such restriction is imposed on foreign companies working in 
this country. Neither do they come under the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial Communications Advisory Committee, and though that body 
has been most helpful to your company it has no control over our 
foreign competitors here. With all this and while it is impossible for 
us to operate in their countries, their presence here compels us to 
keep open branches in this country to compete with them, at con- 
siderable cost, and if this were not the case, large savings would 
accrue to your company and much additional revenue to the British 
Post Office. 

APPEAL TO BRITISH USERS 

It must also be remembered that His Majesty’s Government now 
has a substantial holding of shares in this undertaking and would 
purticipate in any savings this company was able to obtain as a result 
of concentration. Until, however, this is found to be possible, we 
think we have the right to appeal to the British users of overseas 
telegraphs to support the British company, owned and operated by 
British capital and labour. The more use that is made of this system 
the larger will be the portion of profits which have to be set aside 
for further reductions in rates for their benefit, while at such a time 
is this that money should be kept in our own country as far as 
possible by supporting British companies. 

We were the pioneers of overseas communications, and it was 
British vision, imagination, and enterprise that made British com- 
munications predominant throughout the world. That is a position 
we cannot maintain if we give facilities to the foreigner in this 
country which they will not give to us in theirs. Failure to appreciate 
the realities of this situation is bound to have its serious effect upon 
British communications 
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| FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Markets are still in retreat, but they are fighting a stern rear. 
guard action with considerable success. Even the grim turn of 
events in the middle of the week failed to produce any panic 
or disorderly selling. All that happened was that jobbers 
quoted wider prices, buying dried up and wherever sales were 
pressed the seller had to make price-concessions. At no time 
has the machinery of markets broken down, a striking tribute 
to the fortitude and commonsense of the British investor anq 
the strength of the defences devised in recent months. |p 
present conditions there is little point in discussing the “jp. 
trinsic value” of investments. As I emphasised last week 
values are now in the melting-pot, and everything depends op 
the outcome of the struggle. If proof be needed, it is here jp 
striking form in the sweeping powers over property now vested 
in the Government. The investor can play his part in defend. 
ing Britain’s financial front by standing firm and continuing 
to lend to the Government. ; 


CABLE AND WIRELESS PROSPECTS 

Even in war conditions, it seems, the Cable and Wireles 
combine should be able to operate very profitably, always pro 
viding, of course, that actual dislocation of services through 
enemy action is avoided. In the annual report of the operating 
company shareholders were reminded of the effects of central- 
ised control of many industries in reducing the volume of cable 
business, but at the meeting Sir Edward Wilshaw made it plaip 
that in spite of these difficulties receipts were running at a satis- 
factory level. On the basis of the experience of the first four 
months of 1940 he felt justified in looking for an increase oa 
the record figures achieved last year. Unfortunately the com. 
pany is vulnerable to E.P.T., but in anything like reasonable 
conditions the 4 per cent. dividend paid to the holding concem 
should be comfortably earned. On that assumption Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) should itself be able to maintain the 4 per 
cent. rate on its ordinary stock. Quoted at 50 the stock nov 
yields 8 per cent. It is worth holding for a substantial recovery 
in any general improvement. 


EDMUNDSON’S PROGRESS 

Year after year Edmundsons Electricity Corporation estab- 
lishes new records of sales and of trading profits. The lates 
accounts, covering the year ended March 31st, 1940, are no 
exception, although the heavier taxation charge has meant a 
slight reduction, from £588,798 to £578,789, in the net profit 
Ordinary stockholders again get 6 per cent. out of available 
earnings of just over 7 per cent., and in the consolidated balance- 
sheet total reserves, including income-tax and depreciation 
reserves, stand at something over £7,000,000. Thanks to sound 
financing this group has been able not merely to carry through 
a steady expansion programme but to fortify its internal position 
in recent years. 

I am not surprised that the board has now decided to increas 
the authorised capital, for expansion on the present scale must 
involve heavy outlays. Power is, therefore, being taken to issut 
1,500,000 new {1 shares, although the class of share is not 
specified. Permission to issue shares is being sought of the 
Capital Issues Committee. Since the group’s development and 
extension work is directly related to the war effort the requisite 
sanction should be granted. Edmundsons {1 ordinary unit 
stand at 23s. to yield 5} per cent. They are a first-class holding 


MARKS AND SPENCER POLICY 

What with the dividend limitation plan and the proposed 
purchase-tax Marks and Spencer shares have been badly hit 
in the past few weeks. In my view the fall has been justified, 
but that is quite consistent with a conviction that this under- 
taking will continue to earn good profits and in better times wil 
resume its record-breaking career. At this week’s meeting Mr 
Simon Marks explained why the board had felt compelled t 
reduce the cash dividend from 42} to 38} per cent. He als 
showed that the company has been faced by difficulties arising 


out of evacuation, the black-out, production, supply and met- 


chandising problems and complicated price adjustments. Al 
had been overcome, although there were still some awkwaré 
obstacles ahead. So far as the supply question is concerned, 


(Continued on page 735) 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXPORTS 


LORD McGOWAN’S ADDRESS 





Tue 13th annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Limited, was heid on May 23rd at Queen’s Hall, London, W. 


The Right Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D. (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: In the 1938 report the board 
noted that the Munich crisis of September in that year had emphasised 
the rapidity with which an emergency could develop. We had a Com- 
mittee, called the Defence Organisation Committee, which had been 
entrusted with foreseeing and preparing the defensive steps that 
would be necessary in the event of war. The work commenced after 
the Munich crisis and continued very actively through the early 
months of 1939. Expenditure for Air Raid Precautions and plans for 
the dispersal of staff were pressed on. Expenditure during 1938 for 
Air Raid Precautions, you were told, amounted to £125,000, but this 
work was very largely extended during 1939, and the cost, shown in 
the 1939 report, was £717,000. That Committee had worked out full 
details for the evacuation of our headquarters at Millbank, and there 
was also prepared a scheme for the maintenance of pension fund 
membership and payment of ailowances to those employees who took 
up service with H.M. Forces. 

When the Germans marched into Czecho-Slovakia in March, 1939, 
we became more acutely apprehensive of the future, and shortly after- 
wards appointed an Emergency Committee to review the incidence of 
war on our productive resources, sources and stocks of raw materials, 
links with other manufacturers, the effects on our export trade, and so 
forth. Large additions were made to stocks which enabled us to increase 
production for national purposes immediately war was declared. We 
sked our principal associated and subsidiary companies overseas also 
tw direct their attention to the problems which would arise and co- 
operated with them in arrangements for meeting war conditions. The 
Committee also reviewed the methods and effects of the official con- 
trols which would be inevitable. 

These plans were rapidly put into force in the closing days of 
August, when certainty was overtaking apprehension. They proved of 
the greatest possible service to us during the months which followed 
the actual outbreak of war. ‘The factories were enabled to continue 
operations without serious interruption. Evacuation of our staff at the 
head office at Millbank was effected without a hitch. A number of 
staff were transferred to the various operating groups and the remainder 
to offices outside London. 


PRICE POLICY 

We re aware before the war began of the heavy additional cost 
that its shadow had already caused, and after September this expendi- 
ture mounted rapidly. Most of the increases in the prices of raw 
materials have been attributable, directly or indirectly, to higher freight 
rates and .war risk insurance. Generally speaking, overseas producers 
of our raw materials did not exploit the situation in any undue degree, 
but they had no control over transport or exchange and increases in 
vere substantial 


» happened also that we had agreed with the trade unions for 
| advance in wages, which was to come into effect half in 
1939, and half in April, 1940. These conditions, coupled 

» heavy burden of premiums for war risks insurance, specially 

trated our attention on our price policy. We determined that 

ve would maintain existing price levels as long as possible. There 

mediate evidence that the factories would be hard pressed for 
and we therefore decided to rely on the counterbalancing 
costs of this increase in volume. 


It ur practice, under standing contracts with our customers, to 
rds the close of each year the prices of many of our main 
for the following calendar year. When we had to come to 
yn in this matter in November last, we made such forcecasts 
possible, and determined that the price policy we had adopted 
be adhered to, subject to the modification that, where returns 
‘nN unremunerative, prices should be altered to correct that 
But because it was impossible to forecast with any certainty 
nd of volume, or costs generally, we took steps to announce 
i advances in price, not to become effective until circumstances 
d it. As a result, industry has enjoyed a continuation of the 
our principal chemical products which were in force at the 

of war. I am glad to say that so far no general increase has 
made. Our customers have expressed great appreciation of this 


product 


j 
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IMPORTANCE OF ExPorRTS 


There is one considerable exception, namely, the export trade. Not 
only has it been our duty to maintain and expand, wherever possible, 
the volume of ~ur exports, but it has been consistent with the national 
interest to adjust prices to a reasonable extent, without prejudicing 
volume. Every additional pound of foreign exchange that can be 
secured in this way serves to enlarge the volume of imports for war 
purposes which H.M. Government can obtain. I may say that our 
larger gross profits this year spring in some considerable measure 
from more profitable export business. 

As a concern which trades in most of the markets of the world, 
and one which for certain products in this country is the major, if 
not the sole, manufacturer, it has long been the practice of the com- 
pany and its predecessors to maintain spare productive capacity. It 
is our rule that we can never afford to let our customers down. That 
has often necessitated capital expenditure in anticipation of demand, 
with the possibility, and sometimes the actuality, that forecasts of 
demand ran ahead of subsequent events, so that the capital invested 
in these plants has lain unemployed for a time. In the chemical 
industry units of plant are often so large that they involve not only 
heavy capital expenditure, but require a considerable period of time 
for construction. This time element forbids us to wait. We must 
act in advance. But in exceptional circumstances, when demand takes 
an abrupt upward turn, this course brings its own reward. At the 
present time all such spare capacity is in full production and in almost 
every. plant the pressure has been continual for more and more sup- 
plies. It brings with it, of course, much greater mental and nervous 
strain on the staff and workers who are responsible for operations. I 
would pay a high tribute to their loyal efforts. 


HoME AFFAIRS 


Our relations with H.M. Government have grown steadily closer 
throughout the year. We have been entrusted with a very considerable 
volume of work in erecting factories, which has set up numerous 
problems. It has meant heavy calls upon our staff, many of whom 
we have had to detach entirely for national purposes. We have also 
undertaken to operate a substantial number of agency factories for the 
Government. We have endeavoured—I think with success—to give 
every possible assistance that we could to the various Government 
Departments. The work that we have undertaken has, on the whol, 
progressed very smoothly. Our officers have worked in the most 
friendly co-operation with those of H.M. Government. 

Perhaps you would permit me here to refer to the advantage that 
flows today from the formation of this company, as well as from out 
continued efforts over the past thirteen years, to mould its huge organi- 
sation into a form best to fit it, not only successfully to’carry on in 
times of peace a great essential industry, but also to be a vital national 
instrument in time of war. Without that, your company’s organisa- 
tion could not contribute what today it is able to offer to the national 
need 


OVERSEAS AFFAIRS 


In my remarks last year on our export business I referred to the 
many difficulties met with in the overseas markets and to the importance 
of these being overcome in order to find a continuing outlet for 
British goods abroad. The vital necessity for expanding exports at 
that time rested mainly on the increasingly unfavourable balance 
of trade of this country and the danger of its repercussions on un- 
employment and the standard of living. 


These considerations still exist, and, under war conditions, they 
are reinforced by two other factors. In the first place the war 
potential of this country can only be brought to its maximum pitch 
by importations of both raw materials and industrial products on a 
vast scale which to a large extent have to be paid for at the time of 
importation. The need for increased exports to pay for these 
imports, therefore, is greatly accentuated. 


In the second place, the conditions under which this war is being 
fought have resulted in Germany, one of the largest producers and 
exporters of industrial products, being cut off more or less complete 
from her former overseas markets. On the one hand, this situation 
lays on Great Britain a responsibility to ensure that essential sup- 
plies are forthcoming for those markets, while, on the other hand, it 
opens up an opportunity for the establishment of new export business 
which may be of the utmost value in the after-war years. 

Export TRADE EXPANSION 

The experience of the company during 1939 in export business 
was satisfactory. Up to the beginning of September, the volume of 
sales was larger than the previous year while values in many direc- 
tions tended to improve. The outbreak of war produced a brief 
period of somewhat violent readjustment during which the resources 
and needs of the country had to be assessed before export trade could 
be freely resumed. Well before the end of the year, however, the 
worst difficulties of this period had been overcome. Provision was 
being made for Government and other home needs, and production 
was being stepped up in many directions in order still to provide 
an adequate surplus for export. 


I consider that, in a country which has always prided itself on 
leaving as much as possible to individual enterprise and planning, 
both the Government and industry can be congratualted on the com- 
parative smoothness and speed with which the transition to a partially 
controlled economy has been effected. 

Export GRours 


FUNCTION OF 


There are naturally many defects still to be set right but these 
are in hand. First among them is the necessity so to organise the 


(Continued on page 734) 
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industry and trade of the country as to ensure the maximum export 
effort. Ths is ‘ow widely recognised by the public as well as by 
official and trate interests, and I welcome the establishment of the 
Export Council by my friend and recent colleague, the President 
of the Board of Trade. The Export Groups being set up in indi- 
vidual industries under the Export Council wil! permit concerted 
action by industries and will enable the Government to give the 
greatest possible assistance where it is most needed. In a number 
of cases your company has undertaken, in co-operation with the 
Board of Trade, the preliminary work of establishing these Export 
Groups and will itself act as strong and loyal supporters of them. 
One interesting tunction which they should be able to perform will 
be to ensure that nroducts, such as many of those made by your 
company, which can either be exported themselves or enter into the 
manufacture of other products of greater value, should be so allo- 
cated as to bring back the maximum benefit to the nation. 


The progress of export trade during the current year will be largely 
governed by the factors I have already mentioned. In some direc- 
tions home demand for war purposes will absorb the bulk of our 
output. In others, by intensive and expanding production, we should 
be able to benefit, I hope on a very considerable scale, in the markets 
left short of supply by the arrest of German exports. This trend is 
already visible in our sales during the first part of this year, and I can 
assure you that every effort is being made to strengthen it in the 
interests both of your company and of the country. 


Odfr associated enterprises in the British Commonwealth—Australia, 
Canada, India and South Africa—continue to prosper. In each 
country close co-operation is being maintained with the Governments 
and the general relations which exist are very gratifying to us. The 
new alkali works of the Australian company and the electrolytic plant 
of the Indian company have just commenced production. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The outbreak of war has wrought many changes in our research 
activities by altering the emphasis on the various problems we had in 
hand, but it has not in any way reduced the necessity for maintain- 
ing our total volume of research, but rather the contrary 

In the first place, the call to produce materials for the direct use of 
the fighting services, materials which may in some cases be new, or in 
others be old, but needed in greatly increased quantities, has presented 
us with many technical problems of the highest urgency. It is for- 
tunate that we have a large and efficient research organisation in being, 
which ts capable of dealing quickly and effectively with such problems 
as they arise 

In the second place, we have had to devise processes and start the 
manufacture of a very considerable number of essential chemicals which, 
up to the outbreak of war, were mainly imported. I look forward to 
considerable developments in this field 
a number of investigations which are 
calculated to increase the national reserves and to fortify the resistance 
of the nation to war conditions. Your board have decided to give 
every support possible to research of this character 


Chirdly, we are concerned in 


Finally, we regard it as being of the utmost importance that work 
on the more promising of our long distance problems should be 
vigorously maintained so that when we again return to peace we may 
still hold our place in the front rank. It is difficult to picture the 
conditions of trade that will follow the war, but there is little doubt 
that they will present many complications. It is our business to make 
preparations now to ensure that whatever may befall, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., has the latest scientific knowledge, the most 
modern technical equipment, and the most efficient with 
which to meet the facts of the time 


processes 


War SAVINGS 


We have given our cordial support to the War Savings campaign. 
A National Savings Group has been formed to embrace all the works 
and offices of our organisation throughout the United Kingdom, in 
connection with which arrangements have been made for instalment 
payments by deduction from weekly and monthly remuneration. A 
large number of our employees have already become members. When 
so many who are near and dear to us are staking their lives in the 
colossal battle which is still raging in France and Belgium, the least 
we who are working on the home front can do is to curb our own 
expenditure to the minimum and put every remaining penny into the 


national finance 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Ihe consolidated accounts combine the assets and liabilities of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, and 118 subsidiary companies. 
The total gross income amounts to £15§,343,000, compared with 
£10,463,000 in 1938, or an increase of nearly §0 per cent. Practically 
the whole of this gain arises from the first item, manufacturing and 
trading profits less losses, which has risen from {9,023,000 to 
£13.701,000. The substantial growth is to be attributed entirely to 
the great development in the volume of our business and more profit- 
able export trade. The net consolidated income for the year amounted 
to £.7.078,000, as against £7,282,000, or an increase of £396,000. You 
will therefore see that an increase in the gross income of {4,880,000 
is reduced in terms of net income to £396,000. Practically all that we 
have gained has disappeared Ihe chief explanation is to be found in 
the three items of taxation, miscellaneous expenditure and obsolescence 
and depreciation 


In the consolidated balance sheet the figures are largely self-explana- 
tory and there are few changes of any moment. The important aspects 


of this statement are, I think, to be found in a comparison of our 
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current assets with our current liabilities and in the amount of the 
surplus assets over liabilities and share capital. This year oy 
current assets are just over £43 million, as against our current liabil 


ties of £22} million. There is a surplus of over £20 million. Ou 
stocks have risen substantially. Rising values of stocks have an e¢| : 
of danger in them, for there can be few who remember the Great Wy 
who will not be conscious of the heavy slump in the value of stocks 
that took place following its termination. We are watching this jtem 
carefully, and it may be that if prices of materials continue 
present upward trend we shall have to make appropriate reserve pro. 
visions against the possibility of a repetition of events. 


Turning now to the surplus of assets over liabilities and share cg ital 
—an item which excludes the interest of external shareholders jp 
subsidiary companies—you will see that it has risen in the year from 
£13,281,000 to £14,666,000. In the main, the increase of £1,385,999 
represents our reserve allocations. We shall hope to see progress jp 
this item from year to year. 


The profit and loss account shows you that, bringing in the balance 
brought forward from 1938 of £621,000, the total amount disposable 
was £7,934,000. After providing for the Workers’ Pension Fund 
which this year calls for £180,000 as compared with £173,000 lay 
year, the board appropriated £375,000 to the general reserve and 
£1,000,000 to a war contingency reserve. This left a balance of 
£6,379,000. After payment of the preference dividend of £1,666,o% 
and an interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid on December Ist last of 
£1,§12,000, your board recommend a final dividend of § per cent, on 
the ordinary stock, which, with the 3 per cent. interim dividend already 
paid, makes a total dividend for the year of 8 per cent. on that stock 
The final dividend, which will be paid on July Ist, 1940, requires , 
sum of £2,520,000, which will leave to be carried forward to 194 
£681,000, or £60,000 more than the amount brought in. . 


PROSPECTS FOR 1940 


The few sentences on the prospects for 1940 with which I had 
intended to conclude this address have been outdated by the passage 
into law this week of the New Emergency Powers (Defence) Act. It 
gives power by Order in Council to make regulations requiring all 
persons to place themselves, their services and their property at the 
disposal of the Crown. All of us will welcome these powers, but 
will be as clear to you as to me that their effect on the company cannot 
be foreseen. 


You will gather from what I have already said that since las 
September tne whole strength of our organisation has been un. 
grudgingly devoted to whatever services we could render HM, 


Government. What further may now be required of the company 
will be most willingly given, and in this we know we shall have your 
fullest and most loyal support. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 732) 


the company is strongly placed, in that it now draws nearly 100 
cent. of its goods from British and Empire sources, as 
wgiinst 90 to 94 per cent. during the previous 10 years. 


CALCUTTA ELECTRIC EXPANSION 


In these days, when political risks in investment so often 
gershadow the economic risks, one does not feel very chary 
shout a purchase of Indian utility shares. The political risk is 
gill there, but it now looks remote by comparison with that of 
gany other shares hitherto regarded as absolutely safe. Bear- 
ing this in mind and looking at the company’s steady record, I 
ganot help feeling that Calcutta Electric Supply £1 ordinary 
yaits are good value at 30s. On the 8 per cent. tax-free divi- 
dend the yield is about 8 per cent., less tax. Lord Meston’s 
review at the annual meeting revealed a further increase in 
consumption both for domestic and industrial use and a 
srengthening of the liquid position following the recent issue 
of preference stock. Bank overdraft has been paid off, and the 
cash holding at December 31st had risen from £46,424 to 
{459,594. Obviously, the company now has a useful sum in 
hand for the financing of its future development schemes. 
Reserve fund, apart from obsolescence reserve and a substan- 
tial share premiums account, stands at £968,084, or about 30 
per cent. of the total issued ordinary capital. 

A TEXTILE RECOVERY 

Preliminary figures of the Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers’ Association disclose a really spectacular recovery. For 
the year to March 31st profits more than doubled at £614,761, 
awainst £247,141, and the net figure, after providing for depre- 
ciation, debenture interest, &c., rose from £32,380 to £380,264. 
This enables the company to resume preference dividend pay- 
ments, with one year’s dividend, which brings matters up to 
April, 1932, and at the same time to eliminate the debit balance 
of {180,157 and carry forward a credit of £106,357. I should 
expect these excellent results to be well maintained this year, 
but allowance must be made for the incidence of Excess Profits 
Tax. Fine Spinners 5 per cent. £1 cumulative preferences 
sand at 13s. od., yielding 7} per cent., apart from the sub- 
stantial arrears to be cleared off. As a speculation they are 
attractive at this price. 

INSURANCE REVENUE PROBLEMS 

Low interest rates and heavy taxation charges have intensified 
the difficulties of insurance companies in maintaining a reason- 
able return on their investment funds. These problems were 
reviewed this week at the annual meeting of the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Co. by Mr. Ernest Hicks. The Life 
Society, he stated, had succeeded even in last year’s difficult 
conditions in investing more than {3,250,000 at an average 
gross rate of interest of over 4 per cent. Moreover, despite 
a fall of 4s. 6d. per cent. last year, the net rate earned over 
the whole of the assets was still as much as £3 18s. Id. per 
cent., whereas reserves had been maintained for the past forty 
years on a 24 per cent. basis. Thus the company still had in 
hand a reserve margin of {1 8s. 1d. per cent. This position 
is clear evidence of the great internal financial strength of the 
company. It reflects the benefits of increasing holdings in 
real estate in recent years and even more of the stringent 
Writing down of assets. 

At the annual meeting of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Co., Mr. A. Kentish Barnes was more con- 
cerned with the progress of the foreign section of this com- 
pany’s widespread business than with the assets position. He 
pointed out that, although developments abroad meant some 
loss on foreign investments, this amounted to very little in rela- 









tion to the total assets involved. It did mean, however, that 
valuable premium income was temporarily withdrawn and he 


(Continued on page 7396) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


AT the annual general meeting of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants held on May 23rd, 1940, the President, Mr. Percy Toothill, 
F.S.A.A., said: 

I have pleasure in proposing the adoption of the report and accounts 
for 1939. 

Before the outbreak of war, the Society was asked to co-operate with 
the other princixal oodies in helping to form an accountancy section 
of the Centra! ezyister. A very large number of members of the pro- 
fession intimated their willingness to consider the offer of whole-time 
or part-time Government work in their professional capacity. So far 
the Register has not beer used for part-time appointments—in many 
ways that is, I consider, a pity—but a considerable number of full- 
time appointmeits have been made. The Society has supplied its 
quota of members for these appointments. I thank them for their 
response to the Government’s request, and Mr. Walter Holman for his 
able representation »f the Society on the Committee dealing with the 
matter. 

The Goverument, by lowering the reserved age of accountants from 
30 to 25, have recognised the essential part played by our profession 
in present conditions and the necessity of keeping the staffs of firms 
at an efficient level. 

It was decided soon after ihe outbreak of war that it would not be 
desirable to hold the Society’s examinations in the large urban centres 
in England and Wales. They were held last December, some weeks 
after the usual dates, at Taunton School in the South and at South- 
port in the north and the arrangements were entirely satisfactory. In 
view of the present intensified phase of the war, I am sure you will 
agree with the Council’s decision, made sme time ago, to arrange 
centres outside the ‘'arge towns for the next =xamunations also. These 
are to be held at the end of July and beginning of August. 

So far as the income-tax on private incomes is concerned, our pre- 
sent system app: ars to me to mislead in a serious fashion. When in- 
come-tax goes up from §s. 6d. to 7s. 6d., the man in the street has it 
engraved on his mind that he vays 2s. in the £ more in taxes. But in 
fact the effective rate to which he is chargeable has in the great 
majority of instances, as we well know, risen by only a part of the 
increase in the standard rate. I therefore suggest that the Chancellor 
could with advantage reformulate the basis of income-tax on personal 
incomes, so that the stress would be placed upon effective rates and 
not the standard rate. 

CONTROL OF CONTRACT PRICES 

Accountancy circles during the past year have continually stressed 

the extreme need of avoiding waste. One particular direction in which 
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this thesis can still bear further emphasis concerns the pricing of 
Government contracts. I am convinced that control at the source of 
profit-making, that is, in the initial contract prices, is preferable to 
extremely high taxation after the profits have been made. But for 
such control to be completely efficient, I am also convinced that the 
accountancy profession must be drawn into whole-hearted co-oper: ion 


with the Government. Much can be done by Government officials, 
who have shown a praiseworthy zeal and self-sacrifice, and the pro- 
fession itself has provided a considerable mumber of recruits to 
Government departments on the accountancy side. But the process 
must not go too far. I therefore appeal to the authorities in the 





strongest terms to call upon the accountancy profession, as a pro- 
fession, to act in these matters. They will not find us wanting. It 
is also important to note that the nation as a whole will benefit if 
accountancy firms are kept, as far as possible, intact, consistent with 
the needs of the fighting forces, and are not unduly depleted by 
recruitment to Government departments. 

In conclusion I thank my colleagues on the counc:] and the 


officers of the branches and district societies at home and overseas for 
their whole-hearted co-operation in dealing with the unprecedented 
problems which have fallen to the society. I sincerely hope that next 
year we shall meet under happier conditions. Meantime I pledge the 
society’s organisation and its members to the most loyal support of 
the Prime Minister and H.M. Government in the great tasks which 
fall to the country and its Allies. 


VIEMORE 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARLAND AND WOLFF 


FIGURES SHOW FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 





THE annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held 
on May 22nd in the Council Chamber of tie Federation of British 
Indusiries, 21, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

Mr. F. E. Rebbeck, D.L., J.P. (chairman and managing director) 
presided 

The secretary (Mr. A. T. Marshall) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: I presume the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1939, may be taken 
as read 

In common with your directors you will no doubt feel gratified 
thar the results for 1939 show a further improvement over the figures 
of the previous year 








This is the more satisfactory because the greater part of the earn- 
ings in the year under review have been derived from the company’s 
ordinary commercial activities—ship-building, ship-repairing, engineer- 
ing, etc 

I would like to stress this, for I noticed from various press com- 
ments following the publication of the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts it was assumed that the increased carnings for the year 
are entirely the result of work carried out in connection with the 
country’s defence programme. 

During the current year, however, most of the work in hand is on 
Government account, and you will, I am sure, realise that all such 
work is subject to profit limitation, and some of the assumptions that 
have been made in the press might be very misleading. 

With such a simple and straightforward balance sheet before you 
there is little need for amplification, but I would specially mention 
that your directors have thought it advisable to provide adequately for 
depreciation in view of the continuous heavy wear and tear that is 
taking place under the conditions of today. 


ALLOCATIONS AND DIVIDEND 

It is proposed that £100,000 should be transferred to reserve, 
making the total £200,000; and this will require to be further 
strengthened at every opportunity in order to ensure that the company 
will have the necessary reserves for carrying on the business when 
normal conditions return. 

The dividend policy proposed, viz., 6 per cent. to the “A” ordinary 
shareholders and 4 per cent. to the “B” ordinary stockholders, less 
income-tax, will require £239,902. 

In recommending this dividend your directors were naturally 
influenced by the appeal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budge speech. 

There is littl that I can add to what has already been said in 
the directors’ report on the subject of excess profits tax 

It must be recognised that the standard years are very unfair to 
this company. 

It therefore becomes necessary for a special application to be made 
to the Board of Referees to arrive at what we hope will prove to be 
an equitable standard. This is a matter which is very much before 
your board at the present time 





You will see trom the balance sheet the extent to which the fixed 
assets of the company have been augmented during the year. This 
represents expenditure necessitated by the special needs of the pro- 
gramme of work on which we are now engaged and calls for excep- 
tional depreciat’on 


A GREAT NATIONAL ASSET 


In view of the conditions under which we are working today it is 


not desirable that I should further amplify my remarks, and there- 
fore my speech has to be brief. But while for obvious reasons I 
cannot go into ‘letails of all the work in hand I can asst hareholders 
that the different works of the company, which are nroving a great 





natior usset, are employed to full capacity as far as is possible 
with the labour at our disposal, and they will be still further utilised 
directly more labour becomes available 

I want, in conclusion, to express our appreciation of the work of 
the staff and workmen who are rendering a great National service 
under the strenuous conditions at present existing 

I now beg to move that the report and accounts to December 31st, 
her with the directors’ recommendations contained therein 









1) Transfer to reserve ; 
») Payment of dividends on May 31st on the “A” 


shares and “B” ordinary stock ; 


ordinary 


yment of directors’ remuneration, 
ire hereby approved and adoptc 
second the motion 

raig, C.B.E., D.L., J.P., secowded the resolution 

ng the resolution to the meeting I shall be glad to 
ny questions that the shareholders may wish to ask. 
After questions had been asked by a shareholder, and answered 
by the chairman, the resolution was unanimously adopted 





ind I will call upon 











Phe : ng directors, Mr. William Strachan and Mr. John Craig, 
were re-elected 

Dhe ditors, Mess vere re-appointed, 
and the p ‘edings term of thanks to the 





directors 
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made no attempt to disguise the difficulties created by curren 
and exchange restrictions in many former profitable fields y 
operation. In the accident department the underwriting Prof: 
of £457,104 was just under 10 per cent. of premiums ay 
trading both at home and abroad had been well maintain 
An encouraging feature had been marked improvement ; 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. In the life departmey 
new business in the first eight months of 1939 had easily oy. 
stripped the figures for the corresponding period of 1938 by 
war practically brought business to a standstill. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOR 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Tue one hundred and fourth annual general meeting of The Live. 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was ha 
in Liverpool on May 22nd. 

Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, the chairman, referred to the valuaby 
contribution (of which this company produced its fair share) mas 
by British Insurance Offices, through their overseas trading surplus 
towards “invisible exports,” so important a factor in strengthenig 
Britain’s economic position. The company, with its vast world-wig 
operations, was transacting business in more than fifty differer 
foreign currencies. 

The company’s new life business figures, at £2,444.900 net, we: 
amongst its best. Fire experience, at home and overseas, had | 
favourable, net premiums totalling £3,802,967. Progress had be 
well maintained in the Accident Department with premiums 
£4.694,164. Marine premiums were £545.782. 

The Underwriting Profits totalled £782,352. Interest to Profit aj 
Loss Account was £399,584, and the balance carried forward we 
£1,338, 888. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend 
13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less wm 
for 1939. 


























NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANC 
SOCIETY 





SOUND POSITION 





THE 132nd annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life b 
surance Society was held on May 21st at Norwich. 


Mr. Ernest Hicks (the President) said that when they met a ye 
igo they were ali hoping against hope that the clouds of war wh 
were darkening the sky might be dispersed. It was not to be, a 
after doing everything in our power to preserve peace the Empire 
been compelled to meet the challenge of those who were out 
world domination. When war was declared last September immed 
consideration had to be given to many problems affecting their bus 
ness. There was one important matter wh’ch, fortunately, gave thes 
no concern, namely, the general basis on which they valued their hab 
ties. This society had for nearly 40 years maintained its reserves 
a 25 per cent. net interest earning basis, although when rates of & 
terest in the oven market were high if they had taken the short view 
they might have weakened their reserves and would certainly be & 
gretting the action today. 








For the first time for many years they had to record a decrease 2 
their new business figures, but he thought it would be agreed t 
total of over £10,300,000, rpresenting a decrease of only 12 { 
on their record figure for 1938, was extremely satisfactory in the spect 
circumstances. The mortality experience had again been very f 
ible, and the expense ratio was only 13.6 per cent. against 14.3 ™ 
cent. for 1938. 








Although the market values of Stock Exchange securities wey 
very low as on December 31st last, he was able ao assure me 
that with their internal reserves the assets as a whole were f 
the value shown in the balance-sheet. Also at the end of last 
the depreciation in their Stock Exchange securities had been more t 
recovered. All those features in connection with the accounts we 
extremely satisfactory. 











The gross rate of interest over the whole of the assets was £4 145. ! 
per cent., a reduction of only 1s $d. per cent. on the 1938 figt 
The net rate of interest, £3 18s. Id. per cent., showed a reduction 
4s. 6d. per cent. on the figure of the previous year, due entirely to! 
large increase in the rate of income-tax. Even now, however, 
were able to show a margin of no less than {1 8s. Id. per cent 


the 2} per cent. rate which was used in the valuation of their li 


si lie 





In conclusion, the Chairman said he would like to expre 
best thanks to the general manager, off ind staff both ne. 
office and all their branches. The report was unanimously adopted 
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ACROSS 


6. The potentialities of this 
island are not apparent until 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender \. The policeman’s beat? (3 t capsises (4). 
: ; words) (4, 2, §). ; i sises ; 

of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 9. Worn by | ae 7). 7. Dickensian essay in cam- 
opened. Envelepes should be nurked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 10. Royal biscuit (7). ; panology (2 words) (3, 6). 
be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No envelopes will 11. An effigy, perhaps, of the &. Servant of Petruchio (6). 

7 : 9 y author of The Four Feathers 13. Not a collection of Washing- 
be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the (10). ton Irving’s drawings (2 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our 12. She makes an_ exclamation words) (6, 4). . 

about mother (4). 14. What to do at a Belisha 


next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, 


14. Swinburne’s pre-daw 


otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. (5) 
cannot be accepted.] 15. It goes round 
bush (8). 
17. This doesn’t mean 
in church (8). 
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don’t 
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19. Winners break them 
.. "oe 
them, but 
23. You can 
hero fror 
words) 
26. Where oil may be discovered 
in Africa after a short journey 


extract u 


the singers 2 


(4, 6). 


The staff should be t: 


fr. Kipling’s bal- 


lads (2 words 7, 4 





If this horse won by head ° 

there would be some point § 

to it (7) E uh > H 
Removing from the press? NE EN N Le ALT 
10). ee LREGE ee BU} : n ic 
Passport of a fellow below R SASS EG 

a tree (6). came ie Ag? at 
She makes Doris hop (8 NSuUE BEX PRESSLY 







DOWN 


had one of these 


he winner 
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